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ed in this House that he came here as the repre- 
sentative of foreigners mainly 

Mr.BURNETT. Lrise to a question of order. 
| desire to know by what right the gentleman 
fom North Carolina is speaking? 

Mr. GILMER. By the leave of my friend 
from Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North 
Carolina is not in order. 


Mr. ZOLLICOFFER. 


sjon—— 


Mr. GILMER. When the gentleman from New 





I will say in conclu- 


Yee BURNETT. I call the gentleman to order. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North | 


Carolina will suspend; he is out of order. 


Mr.GIDDINGS. I must hold gentlemen upon | 


the opposite side of the House strictly to the 
terms upon which I withdrew my objections. 

Mr. BURNETT. I have no objection to the 

entleman from Tennessee speaking, and I will 
Cun to him with great pleasure; but I do object 
to the gentleman from North Carolina speaking. 

Mr. ZOLLICOFFER. Mr. Speaker, | will say 
in conclusion, that it has never been my purpose 
to make a personal issue with any member, upon 
any question, if I could well avoid it. But I felt 
that an exigency had arisen in this case in which 
| owed it to myself as a man to make a personal 
issue; but if l misapprehended the gentleman from 
New York, I have nothing more to say upon the 
subject. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. DA VIS, of Mississippi, called for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. GARTRELL., [ withdraw the motion. 

Mr. BURNETT. I rise to a privileged mo- 
tion. | renew the motion that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I beg to re- 
mind the gentleman from Kentucky that the ob- 
jection made on this side of the House, to the per- 
sonal explanation of a member on the other side, 
was withdrawn on the understanding that geatle- 
men on this side were to be at liberty to exercise 
the same privilege. 

Mr. PHELPS called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered; only 
eighteen members voting therefor. 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
notagreed to; there being, on a divisidn, ayes 57, 
noes 87, 

Mr. HOARD, I desire the consent of the House 
to follow up the reading of the letter this morn- 
ing, with a few remarks in the shape ofa personal 
explanation. 

r. JONES, of Tennessee. I call for the reg- 
ular order of business. 

Mr. FLORENCE, I object tothe personal ex- 
planation. I have not withdrawn my objection. 

Mr.J. GLANCY JONES, I ask whether my 
resolution for the close of debate on the Indian 
appropriation bill is not pending? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Does the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fiorence] ob- 

ject to the gentleman from New York making a 
personal explanation ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands. 

he pending question is on the proposition of the 
Fratleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. J. Guaney 

onEs,] thatall debate in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the Indian appropria- 
ton bill, terminate at two o’clock to-morrow; and 
on that the pace question is demanded. 

Mr. WALBRIDGE. I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. SICKLES called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. KExsey, 
and Craice of North Carolina were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 44, noes 82. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

The question recurred on the motion of Mr. J. 

Lancy Jones to close debate. 
Mr.J.GLANCY JONES. The motion made 
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Mr. BURNETT. I have not asked the gen- 
| tleman from New York for his opinion about the 





New Sentes....No. 5]. 
by me this morning was to terminate debate in || 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 


on the Indian appropriation bill, to-morrow at two || matter. I make the question that the resolution 
o'clock. 1 propose now to fix ener attwo || presented by the gentleman is no question of 
o’clock. That will allow the whole of Tuesday || privilege. There is no charge contained in the 


reamble or resolution whatever againstany mem- 


and part of Wednesday. On that I demand the | 
| ber. It cannot be made a gone of privilege 
| unless a direct charge is made. 


previous question. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I move to lay || 
the resolution on the table. | The SPEAKER. The Chair, following the 
Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. On that I ask for || precedent which was adopted the other day, and 
the yeas and nays. | which he finds, upon examination of authorities, 
The ea nays were ordered. | is fully sustained by the precedents of the House, 
Mr. SICKLES. I ask the gentleman [Mr. J. will submit the question to the House in this form: 
Guancy Jones] to withdraw the call for the pre- || “‘ Shall the resolution be received and entertained 
vious question, and I will renew it, } upon the ground that the privileges of the House 
The SPEAKER. The question is net debat- || are involved?” The Chair is of opinion that the 
on PORE, : ‘ eens Baie ie, on the gentleman from 
Mr. SICKLES. I want to make a statement ew York is entitled to the floor. 
to the House, which will not occupy a moment. Mr. HOARD. Mr. Speaker, the letter read this 
Mr. DEAN. I move that the House do now || morning by the €lerk, although dated yesterday, 
enjour . se ad : _— a ype at Pa a a and { al 
1e question was taken; and the motion was || deavored, yesterday, to-obtain the floor to reply 
notagreed to; there being, onadivision—ayes 59, || to it. I take the earliest opportunity to respond 
noes 87. | to it. 
ce Re eee refused to adjourn. ‘ me, ee that the Hon. Joseru Burns, of 
r. CLES. I ask permission to make a || Ohio, had been open in his condemnation of the 
statement, in reference to the misunderstanding || Lecompton constitution, and that, after the vote 
under which my colleague [Mr. Hatcw] was al- || upon raising the select committee for investigation 
lowed to make his explanation. upon that subject, on which occasion he voted 
Mr. BURNETT. _[ object.! i against the friends of the resolution, he (Mr. 
Re ed ee your eee, per = wey samp axoqalive Deereneaes - 
r. NETT. lave reasons satisfactory || appointments to office, were to be at his disposal. 
to myself for making the objection, and I do not || This is the substance, aecenne my informa- 
pg a Bc cats ry one Seen ee b r. mae in ae 
r. . esire to state thatthe terms || honorable member of this House, upon being 
on which the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Gup- || inquired of how he came to give’such a vote. 
pings] withdrew his objection to the personal ex- In calling the attention of the House, the other 
planation of my colleague, [Mr. Harcn,] were || day, to the subject out of which this lester has 
that objections should be withdrawn to the per- || grown, I was actuated by no feelings of personal 
sonal explanation of my colleague, [Mr, eae] unkindness towards any one, and especially to- 
I desire to see that arrangement honorably carried |; wazd Mr, Burns, whom I do not know by sight. 
out by this side of the House. I therefore ask The charge that I made on Friday last, was, 
that the same courtesy shall be extended to one || that I believed the executive department was at- 
gentleman as was extended to the other. tempting to influence the votes and action of mem- 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I ask for the reg- || bers of this House, by improper offers of the 
ular order of business. , . patronage of the Government; and I cannot con- 
The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the || sent that attention shall be diverted from the real 
gentleman cannot proceed with his personal ex- || and important questions to ong. incidental side 
planation. | Issue that may spring outof it. ‘This opinion was 
Mr. HOARD. Then I only wish to say that || founded upon various circumstances which had 
I am surprised that this small courtesy should || transpired, and some of which I stated when the 
not be allowed me. | resolution was offered for a committee of investi- 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I object. gation. For reasons then expressed, I thought 
Mr. HOARD. Then rise to question of privi- || these circumstancesand reports involved the digni- 
lege. I submit the following resolution: | by epeoragnives, nad snes of aie ore 
Whereas, a statement has been made by a member of || 40 at it was essential that the Fiouse shouid in- 
this House, importing that the Hon. Mr. Burns, of Ohio, || stitute an investigation, in order that those who had 
a . to oe a oneveredaee oe Oe eae been implicated might have the opportunity to 
vote on the resoiution 0 on. + TAA * . 
commit to a select committee the President’s message on clear themselves of Suspician, if innocent, and 
the Kansas investigation, that he was to have certain offi- || that this House might assert its constitutional 
cial patronage, or appointments to office, at his disposal ; || rights and independence. 
Stale ane caoeeninn Lepper hapa soy, Age ny free || So far as | had given any currency or counte- 
In his avowa!l of sentiments, wi ° . . b 
subject was in conflict, thus furnishing ground to suspect | Bees to these reports by bringing them to the at 
that some improper influence had been exerted to bias the || tention of the House, I should have felt myseif 
said member’s official action as a member of this House: || bound to make the most ample reparation in my 
Therefore, ower, if the charges contained in those reports 


Resolved, That a committee Of five be appointed by the || 
Speaker to inquire and investigate whether any improper || ad been found to be groundless. Butso far as I 


| . - 

attempts have been or are being made, directly or indirectly, || have been able to investigate the case of Mr. Burns, 
by any persons counected*with the execitive department || the information justifies the charge made here on 
of this Government, or by any other en with ne wa Friday last 

vice or consent, to influence the action of any membes 0 7 a crs ‘ E 
this House upon any question or measure upon which the The honor of this House, and justice to its mem 
House has acted, or which it has under consideration, with || bers, in'my opinion, now demand an investigation 
power to send for persons and papers, and with leave to || of the facts in this, and’in every other case of a 
similar character that may come to light; and in 


report at any time, by bill or otherwise. - 
Mr. Speaker, the letter which was read at the || the hope that the House will concur in that opin- 
ion, I have offered this resolution. 


Clerk’s desk this morning, though dated yester- 280 ' 
day, was received by me night before last. | Mr. Speaker, the Administration have the ma- 

Mr. BURNETT. I rise to a question of order. || jority in this House; and it is for that majority 
Is the private letter to which the gentleman refers || to decide whether these charges shall be investi- 
| gated or smothered. 


a matter of privilege to which the gentleman can 

speak, and has he a right to answer that private Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, moved that the 

letter in a speech upon this floor? House adjourn. 
Mr. BURNETT. 


Mr. HOARD. I am explaining my resolu- || If the gentleman will yield 


tion. . ‘to me fora moment, I will renew the motion to 
Mr. SICKLES. Under the precedent of the | adjourn, __ ’ é 

other day, it will be for the House to decide || r. TAYLOR, of New York, withdrew the 

whether it is a question of privilege or not. 


|| motion to adjourn. 
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Mr. BURNETT. I do not intend to occupy || 


the time of the House but for a moment or two. 
The reason why I objected to a personal expla- 
nation by the gentleman from New York was, 
that I well understood what was to follow it. I 
am opposed to gentlemen bringing their personal 
difficulties upon the floor of this House. If aman 
denounces me asa slanderer, and charges that I 
have traduced his character, 1 know how to meet 


that sort of charge; I will never seek to stab him || 
I will meet him face to face, to settle |; 


indirectly. 
itas all such questions ought to be settled by hon- 
orable men. ; 

I knew this thing was tocome up under the guise 
of a privileged question. I knew that an effort 
was to be made, under the pretense of a question 
of privilege, to raise a committee to investigate a 
charge made against a member of this body, who, 


in a private letter, addressed to the member from || 


New York, told him: ** Sir, the charge you made 


on last Friday is false and slanderous in its char- 


acter, and I hold myself responsible for what I 
say.’’ The gentleman who wrote that letter is 
absent. The gentleman from New York, instead 


of responding to the letter addressed to him as an | 


individual, asit should have been replied to, brings 
it into this House; and, without’ny action on the 
part of the gentleman from Ohio, and without his 
consent, makes it public. It was a private letter 
to the gentleman from New York, who made the 


charge, declaring that that charge was false and Y 


slanderous, and that for so branding it the writer 
was responsible. Instead of responding to that 
letter, the gentleman from New York comes here 


and spreads it upon the record, and makes it a part || 


and parcel of our proceedings. ‘Then, he claims 
the right to make a personal explanation to meet 
thet private letter. I am always ready to give 
every man a fair and full opportunity to vindicate 
himself from charges of a public character. I will 
never hesitate, by my vote, to vindicate the char- 
acter and reputation of any member upon this 
floor; but [ will never permit any man, by my 
vote, to raise a committee, without good cause, 
to blasfand ruin the character and reputation of 
one of my peers. 

In the response read by the gentleman from 


New York to this House, what is the charge? || 


The charge is, that in a private conversation with 
some honorable member upon this floor, (I do not 
know who,) the gentleman from Ohio admitted 
that he was to have the control of some executive 
appointments, Admit that the member under- 
stood the member from Ohio to make such an ad- 
mission: it is a well known rule of law that such 
testimony is of the weakest character. In what 
ean it result?) Here stands the assertion of one 
member upon one side, who is entitled to credit, 
that the charge is false and slanderous; and on 
the other, the gentleman from New York does 
not take the responsibility of saying that he has 
any knowledge of the fact charged. He does not 
come here and say that he knows this man to be 
guilty of these things, and for that reason de- 


mands an investigation. No,sir; he poze such | 
wm 


thing; but he becomes the accuser. So long aa 


1 have a seat upon this floor I will never give any | 


aid or countenance to such a system of warfare 
against any man. 

This much | wanted to say in vindication of my 
position in objecting to the personal explanation 
of the gentleman from New York. did not 
want these private matters between the gentlemen 
brought here. 
consent of the gentleman from Ohio that it was 
done. In fulfillment of my promise to the gentle- 
man from New York, | renew the motion that the 
House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
ten minutes after four o’clock, p.m.) the House 
adjourned until Tuesday next. 


IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, February 23, 1858. 
Prayer by Rev. J, R. Eckarp. 
The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. FITCH presented the petition of Jane 
Ranstead, widow of James Ranstead, a revolu- 
tionary soldier, praying to be allowed the pension 
due her under the act of 1838; which was referred 
to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 


I knew that it was not with the | 
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‘| Mr. HAMLIN presented a petition of Grin- 
| nell, Minturn & Co., and numerous other mer- 
| chants and ship-owners of New York, remon- 
' strating against the passage of the bill before the 
| Senate to repeal the laws allowing fishing boun- 
‘| ties; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

‘| Mr. BROWN presented a memorial of me- 
chanics of the District of Columbia, praying for 
' the enactment of a law for the enforcement of 
mechanics’ liens on buildings in the District of 
Columbia; which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

Mr. HAMMOND presented additional papers 
in support of the claim of Richard W. Meade, 
for the repayment of expenses incurred by him 
im consequence of the refusal of the commander 
of the Pacific squadron to allow him to take com- 
mand of a vessel, in obedience to an order of the 
Secretary of the Navy; which were referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. KING presented the petition of E. G. 
Spaulding and others, citizens of the United 
| States, praying that the public lands may here- 

after be held for the use of actual settlers, at the 
lowest possible rates; which was referred to the 
' Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. IVERSON presented an additional paper 
| in relation to the claim of Richard G. Dove, to 
compensation as messenger in the office of the 
Third Auditor; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also presented the memorial of Edward 
| Merritt, late an army express rider, in the Mex- 
ican war, praying to be allowed a pension or other 
compensation, for services rendered and injuries 
| received in public service; which was referred to 
| the Committee on Pensions. . 

Mr. JONES presented a memorial and joint 
'| resolution of the Legislature of Iowa, in favor of 


| additional mail faciliues in that State; which were | 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and | 


Post Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


Healso presented a memorial of the Legislature | 


of Iowa, praying for a grant of land toaid in the 
| construction of the McGregor, St. Peters, and 

Missouri River railroad; which was referred to 
_ the Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to be 
printed, 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. YULEE, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Isaac Varn, sr., and the 
petition of David L. Palmer, of the firm of Palmer & Ferris, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the petition of Eliza 
A. Merchant, submitted a report, accompanied 

‘by a bill (S. No. 163) for the relief of Eliza A. 
Merchant, widow of the late First Lieutenant 
_and Brevet Captain Charles G. Merchant, United 
‘States Army. The bill was read, and passed to 
a second reading; and the report was ordered to 
| be printed. : 
| Mr. IVERSON, from the Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the memorial of Mrs. Jane 
M. McCrabb, submitted a report, accompanied 
_ by a bid (S. No. 164) to provide for the settle- 
_ment of the accounts of the late Captain John W. 
| McCrabb. The bill was read, and passed to a 
| second reading; and the report was ordered to be 
printed. ° 


KANSAS——-LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; | 


which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Ordered, That two thousand additional copies of the re- 
port of the Committee on Territories on the message of the 
President communicating a constitution for Kansas, with 


|| the views of the minorities of the said committee, be printed 
for the use of the Senate. 


| MAPOF FLORIDA. 


| Mr. YULEE submitted the following; which 
| was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

| Ordered, That five thousand extra copies of the map of 
| Florida, accompanying the report of the Secretary of War, 
| iNustrative of the recent surveys for a canal in that State, 


| communicated to the Senate the llth of June, 1856, be 
|| printed. 


; BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. JONES asked, and by unanimous consent 
| obtained, leave to introduce a joint resolution (S. 
i, R. No. 19) toextend the limitations of the act en- 








February 23, 


titled ** An act for the relief of citi 

upon lands of the United States, under certsom™ 
comadtanastg approved Moreh 23, 1844. which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to 11 
mittee on Public Lands. oe’ to the Com. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDSs 


Mr. PUGH. On Friday, on the moti 
Senator from New York, (Mr. Sewanp,] Sen’ 
bill No. 46 was laid on the table, instead of being 
postponed. I move that it be taken up, ae 
stored to its proper place on the Private Calendar, 
simply that it may not lose its chance, | gy . 
pose the Senator intended to move to Postpone i 
until the next private billday. Itisa bill to at 
the right of preémption in certain lands to the [n 
diana Yearly Meeting of Friends, f 

The motion to take up the bill was agreed to. 
and its further consideration was postponed until 
|| to-morrow. 


LAKE PEPIN RESERVATION, 


On motion of Mr. STUART, the bill (S. No 89 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
President of the United States to cause to be gu. 
veyed the tract of land in the Territory of Min. 
nesota belonging to the half-breeds or mixeg 

| bloods of the Dacotah or Sioux nation of In 


di 
| and for other purposes,”’ approved July 17, is5¢ 


was read asecond time, and considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

It proposes to amend the act of July 17, 1854 
| so that the body of land known as the half-breed 
| tract, lying on the west side of Lake Pepin and 
| the Mississippi river, in the Territory of Minne. 

sota, and which is authorized to be surveyed b 
| that act, shall be subject to the operation of the 
| laws regulating the sale and disposition of the pub. 
lic lands, with a proviso that when any of these 
'lands are claimed by preémption, under settle. 
| ment and cultivation, heretofore made, proof and 

payment shall be made within three monthgafter 
| the passage of the act; and when any of the lands 
come within the provisions of the act of 23d May, 





1844, ‘‘for the relief of citizens of towns upon 
lands of the United States, under certain circum- 
stances,’’ such proof and payment shall be made 
within three months after the passage of the act; 
and, in either case, if the entries are not made at 
that time, the claim shall be forfeited. 

The provisions of this law are not to extend to 
any tract or subdivision which may have beea 
settled upon, in good faith, by, and is in the oc- 
cupancy of, any of the halt-breeds or mixed 
bloods, which lands, so settled-upon and occu- 

pied by the half-breeds, are expressly declared to 

e subject to no other disposition than location by 

the * certificates”? or ‘scrip’? authorized to be 

issued by the act of 1854, for the benefit of these 
| Indians. * 
| Mr.STUART. I am instructed by the commit- 
tee to offer two orthree smal] amendments. The 
first is in line fourteen, to strike out ‘* three” and 
insert ‘* twelve’’ so that it will read, ‘ proof and 
permease shall be made within twelve months.” 

hen, in line two of the second section, I move 
to strike out the word ** law’? and insert “ act.” 
I also move to add at the end of the second sec- 
tion the following: 

Nor shall the provisions of this act extend to any lands 


located prior to its passage on half-breed scrip, without the 
consent of the settler or settlers thereon. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole were concurred in. The bill was ordered 








|| to be engrossed and read a third time. It was read 
the third time, and passed. 


LIABILITY OF SHIP-OWNERS. 


Mr. STUART. I ask the Senate to take up 
another bill of an important character, reported 
from the Committee on Commerce. It is the bill 
8. No. 77. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, a8 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. No. 77) to amend anact entitled 
“ An act to limit the liability of ship-owners and 
for other purposes,’’ approved March 3, 1851. 

Its object is to declare that the provisions of the 
“act to limit the liability of ship-owners, and for 


other purposes,” approved March 3, 1851, shall 


be applicable to the owner or owners of steam: 
boats, sail vessels, and propellers used in the nav- 
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= them on any lands of the United States, to have || colleague restricts them withir much narrower 
= igs d to the same extent as the owners of || them surveyed to suit himself anywhere, and to || bounds than he himself would have if he were 
= manne? seen the ocean locate the warrants anywhere, without reserva- ene of the mnematn because he or his heirs 
tg puch vee ‘the Senate without || tion even on unsurveyed iaud. He was also au- || could select any land, but his assignees were not 
_ ~ aa i as-beGuareanes for a third || thorized to sell his cuenmn. He sold his war- || allowed this benefit by the General Land Office, 
‘Om. send ment, eee third time, and passed. rants fora price largely exceeding $1 25, for which || on what ground I am not able to state. I think, 
reading, reed t ’ public lands subject to entry can be obtained; and || however, their equity is avery clearone, 
ds DISTRICT JUDGES. these warrants were located under the act of | woe I should 7 into this ~ 
that the Senate proceed || March 27, 1804. The location of warrants num- |! I prefer to have it postponed. It is not usual for 
Se er. on anes the Cilendax-Menaid bered three, four, and five, was found to be on || the Committee on Private Land Claims, I believe, 
_ wmncides ¢ ‘It is a bill that ought to be passed || lands which were claimed by private individuals, || to reporta bill allowing warrants to be located on 
ne bill No; 64. ' and their claims were subsequently confirmed. || public.lands; that subject rather belongs to the 
a promptly. ion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- || The location was therefore well * || Committee on Public Lands; but I make no ob- 
an aria Committee of the Whole, to con- Subsequently, in 1845, Congress authorized a || jection on that score. It is very evident this is 
~4 ote rill (S No. 64) to equalize the salaries || relocation. The warrants were again located; but | claimed to be an exceptional case; and under the 
oe ppt dees of the courts for the District of || on application for a patent the locations on two || bill as a to be amended, these land war- 
- oie id for other purposes. of the warrants were canceled by the Commis- || rants may be located on alternate sections, which 
» Co ARCE. iGeuke to have that bill post- || sioner of the General Land Office, because the we have reserved in the — ae +i 
tos yaad fora while. I wish to — Saaeet oes were covered ne Same | pe Eponae chet oneal acknowledges tha 
j i - an was a special re : ' 2 ‘ 
“ Se ee cky Taka Maetetaee hs || rie ay ird attempt to locate || Mr. BENJAMIN. After those lands become 
ttend to it. I should like to have it || the location. This is a third attem 
a red I move that it be postponed until || these warrants; and now instead of giving the || hereafter subject to entry. : 
- ay \| entire privilege allowed General La Fayette ori- || Mr. PUGH. But the amendment is to strike 
82 ing was agreed to | ginally, which was to select lands anywhere, we || out that, and to authorize them to be located on 
the my . || confine these holders of his rights to the location || any public lands not specially reserved; so that, 
sur GENERAL LA FAYETTE’S LAND WARRANTS. || of lands which have been already surveyed and || if we to-morrow pass a te oa “eee . 
in. i i | the y lect || the last Congress to authorize the Secretary o 
S : that are not reserved, but we allow them to select | 1g » auth 
me eagagtoen 7 a in Pelteiest serie, | tania whisk have not yet been offered for sale. || War to abolish certain military posts, these claim- 
ee cevot tl ii ‘i en colleague || We limit the right of General La Fayette’s assign- || ants may locate on the lands occupied by those 
54 wanett bill (8. No Ti) so amend aa aed entitled | ees, but we give them something more than the || posts the next day after the eee sede finds 
om- Oe horiz i | rig the lands offered for sale at $1 25, || the posts to be unnecessary. o not fully un- 
om- «An act to authorize the relocation of land war- || right to enter t 4 ee ean acne 
nts N e that, in reality, would only give them || derstand it; but it seems to d 
34 pt veh 3 Errored ‘Fetrenry 26. | ance one hundred saan an acre fort reir rights || the dark by a a pues as this 
eed ond oot i ill. | \e pri be bought. || [am sure I would do almost anything for the heirs 
reed k the Senate now to consider that bill. || —the price at which a land warrant can ht. | n lc Y 
eae id larg much exceeding || of General La Fayette; and I would go as far as 
and The motion was agreed to, and the Senate pro- || These parties paid large sums, eet —_— ; a 
i ider || the ric nsequence of the privilege || any Senator to give the purchasers the 0 
by — Pee tors teen | siden to 'theneeed on Sayers to locate diem any- || eration, and even more than “ peal ex for 
sen i | re. In fact the words which my colleague || these warrants; but I am apprehensive it will in- 
ms : Snell went be log 2 ek ne alin to eure a were inserted o the ashe! || terfere sadly with a Pen ome of ree 
: pg ae ain Le Fayett ‘ mimi Land || amd exposing the public lands to sale. own 
hese aby C G | La Fayette,’’ approved || formula from our Committee on Private Land | p sale. p 
syne, abGhs Goat the lene teeldare || Clai i ial i i to limit || State has been harassed by the Virginia military 
ttle- February 26, 1845, that the legal holders or as- || Claims without any special intention so to |S i 
t i . . [ || titles, where every man was his own surveyor, 
and conces of tt rants Nos. 4and 5 may relocate || the right of the parties making the application . ry ‘ mee 
Sexenon env at i ited |) thi very cle d I have || and located to suit himself; but I think the owners 
fter f tl blic lands of the United || think their equity is a very clear one, an it A 
them upon any of the pu «ati , d t || of that property have paid for it in the amount o 
nds 3 . ivate sale at the sum || no objection to my colleague’s amendment. || of that p he @ : 
States subject to entry at priva é | ; ; a Fy Leste bik lintnadonaes temo 
' 5 i ‘ the Senator tell me the date || litigation they hav g 
“i oF cea such "litte a nbd | fthe Sieinedbeaadens the one || tablish anything like a rule of possession. I am 
it ee ubkedes i Mr. BENJAMIN. The first was in 1804 and || very much disinclined to allow any holder of a 
ade in SLIDELL. ‘The res hy I asked for || the second act was in 1845. || warrant to locate it on his own survey. I prefer 
ns a = f th tal wits ial last || Mr. PUGH. But what was the date of the || that it should be confined to a eae which 
oe eet 7 i | ivin rant whic have been surveyed; and I prefer also that some 
@ at before the Senate, was, that I desired to offer an i onnee warrant which could be located on’ any i a” Saeeeae a or w cnouphed ont of ci 
d to snendenent. hone ears be a pt er 1 Bo BENJAMIN. 1803 || grant; for instance, the alternate sections of rail- 
shape does justice to the merits of the apphtca “| tN ir alll eeet aiamennnain,. || Sead ec 
een Itisto enable the present holders of land war; ‘ ee oes ee eee most of the p Tees ee 
xed es aoe bt ouaee “ a porate, Bo COLLAMER I wish to ask the Senator || from Ohio that the bill confines the — ex- 
; and which were entered on lands tha ’ ‘ LLAMER. sh | ; Bera we te teaeninaerne 
r j ~| ‘ ether the bill as proposed to || pressly to lands tha ) yed. 
dio je noe Drie iiitteaens enna ecu tenin cerns coe privilies of ioeaine 1)? Mr. PUGH. I was under the impression that 
Seine sotladh tairund ta Gaaidatet ee wit ink | varr ‘nate sections re- || that had been stricken out. 
te Sean © to cate te oe a a eo Sandie dir collreed uronts. Pies ‘oe > | Mr. SLIDELL. No, itis not. Ifthe Senator 
ese ought to be carried. They confine t ¢ 1 25 | sereed after a certain time, but they are put at || from Ohio has any special reservation to make, 
practi yt vt al nbc Mons 1 ; be || $2 50.an acre. Would not this authorize the || I have no objection that it should be embodied 
mit eden ; a oa eetlseserte clea peo to locate on those lands? || in the amendment, if he fears there will be any 
: accorded to the present holders of these alain Maen sats liakee. 
The as were given to General La Fayette; and that Mr. ee I eee pe ok ix- ||.” MesPUGHL. » 5 cuggeatsd tre'enmean -alitedk 
and the right of location ought to be extended to all || think it is far less than the sights ginally |. ee a 
i ; - | ou 9 be 
and poblie lands not subject to some special reserva- | tended to be granted aeinen wn rine J a it eee net teat aor a — 
.” i iliar with this subject from the fact || ra ‘ : ugh 
ore iaibinie a aan eo oartes anv eee | that Sames stnioen] in the Nilention for many || privilege of locating on any site that has been a 
t,” aon r= rand i comer tara be no of these land warrants which were originally lo- || military post, or me ve ieitateeadeane 
on ropose to offer; . tte and his agents im- || might have taken up the Fort Snelling p . 
- dae ote hi nad es sa au eet | soodiand aecnd tees Gtuoun, oO" ny lands. || before it was sold, and located the warrants there, 
ulty of entering his warrants on a N | oa’ id, 
i ; : od, and the land || under this provision. ue 
i gh Boe SF age het de fn whic : ormek ty ieee wee thousands | Mr. SLIDELL. Of course L am not as familiar 
tints, Peesrede teen ome | of doll ian er acre, instead of hundreds of cents. || with the sale of public lands as the Senator from 
toe eee es eee he | Tl z _ our of ‘the warrants were placed on || Ohio; I believe he is a member of the Committee 
led a large price for these warrants, if this bill be | 1 a hich ultimately was confirmed to private || on Public Lands; but as I understand it, neither : 
the a diene ieee oo + eal ai me ts The land thus located would have || of the cases to which he alludes will come withia P 
ed mee Caen Sr cotina of th s; os- | boner th probably one hundred thousand dol- || the purview of this bill. The alternate sections ‘ 
re league, on a further examination of the case, as- || been worth probably Pantie. || catiamaticadiendanse honky enuechpesmaniin 3 
vad I to strike outthe || lars or more on these three warrants. 1€ loca- | | : 
pre to the er ete le at the || tion failed by reason of private claimants making || by the operation of law. When that reserva = 5 
aa " Me an seties* cad inne “mesapeniell good their title under the former French or Span- ceases, this ange pea bptersiint a F 
; : i i i |} mili ts, lam satisfie » ‘¥ 
; i ts. The relocation, if made by || military posts, , ; 
” reserved”? “I presume that will be sufficient. t Geustal La Fapetis would have been made whider || cumstances can they ever be brought into — 
ted it Coren ‘deans "aarene ti ‘we hs statutes of the Uhited States upon any land in || or be subject ra | o teense 0: neste ; 
ok: i ited i thority of the War Depa ’ p a 
bill bill, and I think the Senate ought to hesitate be- || the United States belonging to the Pom a | en > Nerihetion of Congress: T amyqeie Gia k 
ore agreeing to it. I am not aware that such which he had a right to — cag to _ i ae his nhousions toy iasnslenvyan teas : 
= a have been heretofore entered except on ial fe yen Se eeetuiee widen the ‘aeulan these two Sinen but if he wishes to guard the bill ey 
led “ML SLIDEL one met the Senator from | wes manor 1845, the Commissioner of the Gen- ' againstany saa — ; eat roe A ie 
Mr. SLL . Isugges : pont sees r'|| ction enc cenomiaiens teas Oe . 
and Ohio that if he hears the report read, he will be || eral Land Office decided that live-oak timber be } = we 7 ee anid: Semana enaeaiieae a 
. 8atisfied. ing especially reserved by statute from entry > | a a let the bill be postponed until to-mesvow, B 
- Mr. BENJAMIN. I might perhaps satisfy the || would not permit the location to be on such lund. | do that, 


= 
+ 


+ k 
gentleman from Ohio with a word ortwo. These || This is now a third attempt atthe location. These | and then he can offer such amendment as he thinks 
hall and warrants were ori inally issued in favor of || parties have all the rights of General La Fayette || necessary. 


i to. 
- General La Fayette. He was authorized to locate |i*and I think that the amendment proposed by my || The motion to postpone was agreed to 
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TENNESSEE RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr. BELL. _I desire to present a certain pre- 


amble and resolutions, passed by the Legislature | 


of the State of Tennessee; and I ask that they may 
be read. 


The Secretary read them, as follows: 


Whereas, the act of 1820, commonly called the Mis- | 


rourl compromise act, was inconsistent with the principles 
declared and laid down in the acts of 1850, better known as 
the compromise acts of that year; and, whereas, the Mis- 
souri compromise act was a palpable wrong done to the 
people of the slaveholding States, and should have been 
repealed; and whereas, the principles of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill meet our unqualified approbation, and should 
have received the cordial support of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. Whereas, one of those Senators, 


Hon. Joun Ber, in a speech delivered against the Kansas- | 


Nebraska bill, May 25, 1954, said: * A noble, generous, and 
high-minded Senator from the South, within the last few 
days before the final vote was taken on the bill, appealed to 
me in a manner which I cannot narrate, and which affected 
me most deeply. The recollection of it affects and influ- 


ences my feelings now, and ever will. LI told the honorable || 


Senater that there was one feature in the bill which made 
it impossible that I should vote for it, if 1 waived all other 
objections. I[ said to others who had made appeals to me 
on the subject, that while it would afford me great pleasure 
to be sustained by my constituents, yet, if | was not, I 
would resign my seat here the moment I found my course 
upon this subject was not acceptable to them. As for my 
standing as a public man, and whatever prospect a public 
man of long service in the councils of the tountry might be 
supposed to have, I would resign them all with pleasure. I 
told that gentleman, that if upon this, or any other great 
question affecting the interest of the South, [ should find 
my views conflicting materially with what should appear 
to be the settled sentiment of that section, I should feel it 
miy imperative duty to retire. 
if my countrymen of Tennessee shall declare against my 
course on this subject, and that shall be ascertained to a 
rousonable certainty,4 will not be seen in the Senate a day 
afterwards.’’? Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee, That we fully concur with the Hon. Joun Be.t, 
as to the duty of a Senator, when the voice of his constitu- 
ency has decided against him on a question materially 
affecting their interest. 

Be it further resolved, That in our opinion, the voice ot 
Mr. Beit’s countrymen of Tennessee, in the recent elec- 
tions, has declared against his course on the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, a question of vital importance to the South. 

Beit further resolved, That our Senators in the Congress 
of the United States are hereby instructed, and our Repre- 
sentatives are requested, to vote for the admission of Kan- 
eas as an independent State, under what is termed the 
Lecompton constitution, transmitted to the Senate and 
louse of Representatives in Congress assembled, by Presi- 
dent Buchanan in his message to them, dated the 2d of 
February, 1858. 


Be it further resolved, That the Governor of this State | 


forward a certified copy of these resolutions to our Senators 
and Representatives in the Congress of the United States. 
Adopted February 10, 1858. 
DANIEL 8. DONELSON, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. | 


JOHN C. BURCH, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
Mr. BELL. Mr. President, the novel and, as 
I think, extraordinary character of these resolu- 
tions will, I trust, be a sufficient apology for me, 
if I should extend my remarks somewhat further 
on them than, under other circumstances, might 


seem appropriate and meet for such an occasion. | 


The first thing which I think will strike the at- 
tentiean of every gentleman who has listened to 


the reading of the preamble, and the two resolu- | 
tions of the series which have been presented to | 


the Senate, will be the time or date of their adop- 
tion by the Legislature of Tennessee, which was 
on the 10th of this month, nearly four years after 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act. You 
know, sir, that it has been usual, in the past his- 


tory of this country, when the constituents of a | 


representative in either branch of Congress feel 
themselves aggrieved by his course or vote upon 
a question materially af ne their interests, to 
express their displeasure and declare their cen- 
sure promptly, or within some reasonable space of 
time after the knowledge of the obnoxious course 
or vote hasreached them. This is sometimes done 
by calling public meetings of the yaoeee for that 

urpose; in other instances, by resolves of the 


gislature, when it shall be assembled, if it be | 


notin session when the political transgression oc- 


curs. In this case; in regard to my vote on the | 


Kansas- Nebraska bill, there was no public meet- 
ing of the people called to censure or disapprove 
my course, nor was there the least excitement 
among the people on the subject; nor has there 
been any resolve of the Legislature of my State 
upon the subject until the present month; nor am 
{ aware that | have lost a political friend on that 


ground since the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act. 


‘THE CONGRESSION 


I declare here to-day, that | 


| 


ing of the first clause of the preamble of these 
resolutions with some surprise, is the uncommon 
' hardihood manifested by the majority of the Le- 
gislature of my State to indortse and approve, 
| unconditionally, the repeal of the Missouri com- 
|| promise, after the mischievous results of that 
measure have become so patent and unmistakable 
in the developments of the last four years. They 
cannot plead ignorance of those results, particu- 
larly after the President had duly and frankly in- 
formed them, in his late special message, that one 
of those results has been the convulsion of the 
Union, and has shaken it to its very center; that it 
has lighted up the flames of civil war in Kansas, 
and produced dangerous sectional parties through- 
out the Confederacy—(I use the language of the 
President.) ‘The question whether Kansas shall 
become a slave State ora free State, has riveted the 
attention of the whole people to such a degree that 
no person has thought of anything else. Those 
_ who supported this preamble and resolutions may 
| have had some reason to ignore the statement of 
the President, which they do not care to give to 
the public in express terms. That purpose may 
| be easily conjectured. But I pass on, + 
The majority of the Legislature say, in the first 
resolution of the series— 


*“ That we fully concur with the Hon. Jonn Betas tothe 
duty of a Senator when the voice of his constituency has 
decided against him on a question materially affecting their 
interest.”’ 


The second resolution declares— 

* That in our opinion the voice of Mr. BeL.’s countrymen 
of Tennessee, in the recent elections, has declared against 

his course on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, a question of vital 
iunportance to the South.’? 

I agree that the Kansas-Nebraska bill was a 
question of the deepest importance to the South; 
but I disagree with the majority of the members 
of the Legislature of Tennessee in the opinion ex- 
pressed by them that the people of Tennessee have 
declared against my course in the recent elections. 
I take it for granted that by the ‘trecentelections”’ 
referred to in the second resolution—the three gen- 

eral elections which have taken place in Tennes- 

see since the passage of that act, are included 
under the descriptive adjective ** recent;’’ and I 
proceed briefly to notice those elections in the 
| order in which they occurred. 

The first election which occurred in Tennessee 
after the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
was in August, 1855, about fifteen months after 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act. The 
| staple of the discussion in the canvass which pre- 

ceded that election was Americanism, or the prin- 

ciples and formula adopted by the party which 
had recently sprung up in the country. This was 
so on both sides, pro and con. TI 

Nebraska bill may have been adverted to to some 

extent, but I never heard during the pendency of 
that election, that the Kansas-Nebraska question 
was made one of any interest except in those dis- 
tricts the former representatives of which had 
voted againstthat bjll. The result of thatelection 
was that the party in opposition to the Democ- 
racy, in other words the Americans and Whigs 
| who did not belong properly to the American par- 
ty, but who stood in epposition to the Democracy, 
carried the majority of the members of both 
| Houses of the Legislature; but the Democratic 
candidate for Governor defeated the American 
candidate by some three thousand votes. I have 
|| not recently referred to the statistics on this sub- 
| ject, and state them from my present recollection. 
| 1 will not go into the particular causes which led 
to the defeat of the American gubernatorial can- 
didate in that election, considering it inexpedient 
_ under the circumstances, because to do so might 
lead to a discussion between my colleague and 
myself, who was the candidate of the Democratic 
party in that election. 

In the canvass of that election I did not partici- 
pate, even to the extent of making a single’speech, 
not feeling called upon to do so by any attack 
| upon my course upon the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
Nor was I called upon by the leaders of the 
| American party to say anything in their support, 
| they feeling the utmost confidence in their strength 
i 


|| to carry the election without any aid from me. 

| If I were technically minded on such a subject 
_ as this, I might bar all farther proceedingsagainst 
/me as to any pledges I may have made by plead- 
| ing that, upon questions of political transgression, 


The next thing which will be apt to strike the || after so great a lapse of time, there ought to be no 
attention of those who have listened to the read- || reckoning; but I disdain such a protection. 


1e Kansas- | 








AL GLOBE. 














February 23, 


The next election which came off ow 
vember, 1856—two years and six monthe a 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. |) th ? 
election, as you know, sir, Mr, Fillmore w he 
candidate of the American party; Mr, a . 
of the Democratic party. In the canvass ae 
preceded that election, Americanism, as in 185. 
was the principal subject of controversy The 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, however, was occasional] : 
introduced in the public discussions, and, to go 
extent, debated; but, in the progress of the = 
vass, both these subjects, on the part of the lend. 
ers of the Democracy, came to be but little dwelt 
upon; and, towards the close of the canvass the : 
may be said to have been superseded altogether 
The strong indications developed in the canvass 
at the North of the probable success of Mr, Pre. 
mont, the candidate of that formidable Republican 
party which has had such potent effects in the 
elections of the South, furnished a more powerful 
and effective argument for the Democratic leaders. 
and they availed themselves of it. Both Amer. 
icans and Whigs were appealed to, in the most 
forcible and pathetic strains, to waive all party 
prejudices, past and present, to discard all prejy. 
dices and party predilections, and rally to the sup- 
port of Mr. Buchanan, who, it was insisted, could 
alone defeat the election of Mr. Frémont. It was 
declared that Mr. Fillmore had no chance to be 
elected; and that, if it should happen that Mr. 
Frémont should be elected, the probability was 
that the Union would be asokost, Or, at all 
events, that the interests of the South, particu. 
larly in relation to the subject of slavery, would 
be sacrificed. 

I make these statements without the fear of con- 
tradiction from any quarter. After the result of 
the State election of Pennsylvania was known in 
Tennessee, thousands of Whigs and Americans, 
infiuenced in part by the fears inculcated by the 
leaders of the Democratic party, and in part by 
their own reflections on the subject, lost heart, 
lost confidence in the election of Mr. Fillmore, 
and went over to the support of Mr. Buchanan, 
The result was that Mr. Buchanan carried the 
State of Tennessee; and it was the first time ina 
period of twenty years that that party had suc- 
ceeded in a presidential election in that State. It 
is a significant fact, connected with the subject of 
these resolutions, that Mr. Fillmore, who had de- 
clared that if he had been a member of Congress 
he would have voted against the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, received sixty-six thousand votes from the 
freemen of Tennessee, under all the apprehen- 
sions which had been excited of the election of 


| Mr. Frémont, and that his election would be the 


signal for the separation of the southern from the 
northern States. Mr. Buchanan had a majority 
of only about seven thousand votes. [ allude to 
the fact merely to show how little weight the re- 
sult of such an election as that could have in de- 
termining the question whether my constituents 
had decided against my course on the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. 

The next election which took place in Tennes- 
see came off last year, in August, 1857—more than 
three years after the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act. It is true that, in that election, the 
Democracy carried both branches cf the Legis- 
lature, and that their Governor was elected by a 
largely increased vote. Thé fact was, that the 
American party, and the Whigs who united with 
them in the recent contests in Tennessee, discour- 
aged and depressed by the unexpected defeat in 
the fall of 1856, only some six or eight months 
before, could not be incited to make an active can- 
vass except in a few counties, while in numerous 
others great numbers of them did not even go to 
the polls. That I state as a fact notorious in the 
section of Tennessee in which I reside. 

As to the extent to which the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill assisted the results of that election, I have to 
state that, so far as I am informed, that subject 
was made a topic of discussion wherever on the 

art of the Democracy they believed capital could 
be made out of it; but only in a single congres 
sional district, that of my late colleague in the 
House, Mr. Etheridge, was that the main or x 
clusive question discussed in the canvass. The 


result of the contest in his district was that he ws 
defeated by a very small vote, according to mY 
resentrecollection, derived from the public prints, 
“ no more than one hundred and forty-two, i 
not exceeding one hundred and fifty votes, a” 
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1858. 


that in consequence of the apathy or over confi- resenting my constituents—I do not refer to it 
dence of his friends in one or two counties of a || with any displeasure now, but I speak of it as a 


district which embraced seven or eight. 








What || fact; I stated then. that I had but littl doubt—I 


fect itought to have I will not say; but I will say || am not certain that I did not state that I believed— 
that, in 1855, eighteen months after the vote given || that the impressions of the people of Tennessee, 


by that gentleman against the Kansas-Nebraska 


my constituents, were at that time in favor of the 


pill, he carried his district and was reélected by || measure which I was then opposing. In several 
an ‘ncreased vote; getting at that time a vote ex- || other passages of that spéech I stated in sub- 


ceeding his proper party strength in his district. || stance that I t 


in 1850, | ought to have state 
two of the members of Congress who had voted 
against the Kansas-Nebraska act, were defeated ; 
bat from the inquiries I made at the time, I came 
to the conclusion, which I have not since changed, 
that their defeat was not the result of their course 
on the Kansas-Nebraska act as upon the question 
of the American principles and formula, which 
was the main point on which that election turned. 

From this review of the three several elections 
in their order which have taken place since the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, I think lam 
warranted in saying that upon no fair rule of in- 


terpretation applicable to such questions, éan it be || do so. 
1 


said that my countrymen of Tennessee have de- 
clared against my course. But I pass on, sir. 

In one of the garbled extracts quoted in the 
preamble of these resolutions and taken from a 
speech I made in the closing debate on the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, in the Senate, in 1854, and in 
which I stated the circumstances under which I 
should feel bound to resign my seat in the Sen- 
ate, | said, that ‘* if, upon this, or an other great 
question affecting the ,interest of the South, I 
should find my views conflicting materially with 
what should appear to be the settled sentiment of 
that section, | should feel it my imperative duty to 
retire;’’ implying clearly that to such a sentiment, 
fixed and settled in the way which I must have 
had in my mind when I made that declaration, I 
ought to defer, holding that it was more likely to 
be sound and correct than my own individual 
judgment, however well considered; and that if I 
could not conscientiously conform to such senti- 
ment, | ought to fetire. Now, as to the question 
whether at any time since the passage of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act there has been any settled sen- 
timent in the South in relation to the wisdom of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, I venture to say that 
at no time since the passage of that measure has 
there been any settled sentiment of the people of 
the South in its favor. If you take the result of 
the several elections which have taken place dur- 
ing the last two or three years in the South as a 
test of the sentiment of the people on this ques- 
tion, I grant you that a large majority would ap- 
pear to have been in favor of it; but what are 
those elections imgeneral, and in almostevery in- 
stance, but a trial of strength between parties in 
which many other questions are mixed up with 
this, both in the South and in the North, so that 
they show nothing conclusively as to the number 
of citizens anywhere who approved or disap- 
proved of such a measure? Besides, in several 
States of the South, it may have been that the 
sentiment in favor of the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise appeared too strong to be resisted, 
and that the opposition, upon principles of expe- 
diency, might not choose to make any issue with 
them upon that subject. 


to great weight, in showing whether these elec- 
tions afford any proof whatever of a settled sen- 
tment on the part of the people in relation to the 
Kansas-Nebraska act. Phere is, in every State 
of the South, in every community, a large class 
of quiescent citizens, who follow their party lead- 
ers,and vote with them in all elections, and who 
cannot be moved to investigate or take any inter- 
estin questions having only remote consequences. 
Whatever may have Bese the sentiment of a ma- 
jority of the people of the South in the last two 
or three years on this sfibject, I venture the as- 
sertion now, that if they were all polled, and their 
free opinions, uninfluenced by party considera- 
tions, or interest, or associations, ascertained, an 
overwhelming majority would pronounce the re- 
peal of the Missouri compromise the most unfor- 
‘unate measure ever sanctioned by Congress. 

1 said that the extracts quoted in the preamble 
from my speech in 1854, were garbled. They are 
80, as every gentleman will find who will take the 
trouble to read the whole of thatspeech. In that 
speech I said, in reply to the charge of the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Toomss] that | was misrep- 





qgk my course, relying on the in- 


in fairness, that || telligence of the people when time could be al- 


| lowed them to exercise their judgment in relation 
| to the subject, in the confidence that when they 

came to understand the provisions and probable 

abjects of that bill, and to see its mischievous con- 

sequences, they would sustain me in my course, 
| whatever their impressions might be at that time. 
| There were parts of the context that ought to have 
| been quoted or referred to in the preamble to those 
| resolutions, as furnishtng the true interpretation 
| of the extent of what I said in relation to resign- 
ing my seat in Congress; but it did not suit the 
| purposes of those who got up this proceeding to 
I do not wish to speak of any portion of 
| the members of the gee with 
| but I must say that the preamble and the first two 
| resclutions of the series were got up for the pur- 
pose of disparaging me with the public, by giving 
| the solemnity of a legislative declaration to the 
| charge of Vithited pledges. But, sir, | thank God 
| that neither my character nor my honor is in the 
| keeping of such men. 
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| States. They represent, it is true, the sovereignty 


of their States—all that portion which is reserved 


| to them after carving out that portion which is 


conferred on the Federal Government; but, on 


| fundamental principles, that reserved sovereignty 


does not exist in the Legislature: it is in the peo- 
ple of the State. From my observation of the use 


_which is made of this doctrine of instruction, I 
| should say that the people would be, in general, 


a much safer depositary of the right of instruction 
than the Legislature; especially in times when the 
Legislatures become but little more than political 


| juntas to manage the interests of a party, and to 


promote party ends. 
_ Then, again, if the position that the right of 
instruction follows from the relation of constit- 


| uentand representative, and that the Legislature, 


uent, be well founded, it would follow, upon the 
| same principle, that the electoral colieges of the 


| 


. | 
isrespect; || 
i} 
1} 


having the power to appoint Senators under the 
Constitution, must be regarded as their constit- 


States ought to have the right to control the pol- 
icy and the measures of the President. They are 
as much the constituents of the President as the 
Legislatures are of Senators. 

Again, the Constitution expressly provides that 
all the legislative powers granted by that instru- 
ment are vested in a Congress of the Gnited States, 
to be composed of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives.” If the Legislatures of the several 


I regard the preamble and || States have the rightful power to control the votes 


first two resolutions as a gratuitous insult in all || and the course of their Senators upon all questions 


its circumstances, entirely characteristic of those 
who plotted it. 

| for or supported those resolutions. 

Now, sir, it gives me pleasure to advert to the 


self to vote for the admission of Kansas under the 


| which I would desire to speak of all the acts an 


subject at large now. 


the States. 


terests of the country. 


discarded it altogether. 


tors obeying or ¢ 
discretion. 
be aptly termed an abuse. 


interests of the country. 


I interpret them. 


of its members every two years. 





Senators 


| the States to control the course or vote of their 
Senators upon all or any of the questions which 
may arise in that body, nor shall [ enter into the 
I will not so far trespass 
on the indulgence of the Senate. This doctrine 
‘had its origin, as those who are intimately ac- 
uainted with its history well know, under the 
Gunfederation, when the States not only claimed, 
but had the power, to instruct their representatives | 
in Congress, and to recali them too, they being || 
nothing more than embassadors from independ- 
ent sovereignties attending a general Congress of 
That is the origin of the popular no- 
tions which have prevailed on this subject. Prac- 
tically, we know that this doctrine has long ceased 
to be of any great use in a the public in- | 
believe (1 speak with- 
| Out perfect knowledge on the subject) that this 
doctrine is incorporated as an article of faith in | 
the creed or political platform of none of the po- 
litical parties of this day. The late Whig party | 
The Democratic party, I 
Again, there is another consideration, entitled || believe, still profess the doctrine, particularly in 
some of the States; but from my observation here, | 
I beg leave to say that | find Democratic Sena- 
fivobe ying instructions at their 
The truth 1s, that its general use may 
It is resorted to for 
the most part as an engine of party and to pro- 
mote party ends, instead of protecting the public 
his doctrine, so far 
from having any support in the Constitution, in 
| my judgment is directly at war both with the 
spirit and literal provisions of the Constitution as 
A principal aim of the framers 
of the Constitution. in giving to-the Senate its 
peculiar structure and organization, was to secure 
greater stability to the policy of the Government, 
and greater consistency to the national legislation, 
than could be expected were both branches of Con- 
gress so constituted as to admit an entire change 


The advocates of this doctrine have contended 
that the right of instruction springs naturally from 
the relation which exists between the constituent || 
and the saint tate plausible argument; but 

0 not represent the Legislature of their 


1 
ane of the Legislature of my State. 1|| pro 
rave been fora long period of years in the public | instruments, by the fragners of the Constitution, 
service as a representative of the people in one || to appoint or choose the representatives of the 
or the other branch of Congress; but [have never || States in the Senate; and that when they have 
had occasion to speak publicly of my sentiments 
| on the subject of the right of the Legislatures of 











| which may arise in the Senate, that provision of 
I do not say this of all who voted || the Constitution ought to be amended, so as to 

| 
|| are vested in a Congress 0 
third resolution, instructing my colleague and my- || be composed of the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives, and in the Legislatures of the several 
Lecompton constitution, because I can speak of || States. That would follow as an inevitable corol- 
this with all the ‘respect and consideration with || lary. The true theory of the Constitution upon 


read that all the legislative powers herein granted 
Pith United Stat t 
e Unite es, to 


this subject, I think, is, that the Legislature@ have 
been selected as the most convenient and proper 


performed that duty, they have no longer any 
control over them. 

From these views it will be seen that I do not 
acknowledge the instructions of my Legislature 
as carrying with them any obligation of obedi- 
ence; nevertheless, there is no member of this 
body who would be less willing to detract from, 
or to disparage, or to treat with indifference or 
disrespect, any expression of the opinions of a 
legislative body, in whatever form such opinions 
may be addressed to their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, whether in the language of instruction 


| or that of recommendation, or any other form 


which they think proper. Their views and opin- 
ions, in all cases, are entitled to respect; and when 


| their opinions, expressed in the form of instruc- 
| tions, or any other form, appear to have proceeded 


from convictions springing from a full understand- 


| ing of the subject in hand, in all its bearings and 


consequences, I would say they were entitled to 
great weight and influence with the Senator in 
deciding upon his course in relation to it—nay, 
sir, in whatever case the expression of the opin- 


| ions of the Legislature should come to me, formed 


upon such an understanding of its bearings and 
consequences as I have described, and involving 
no constitutional difficulty, I should shape my 
course in deference to, and in conformity with, 
that opinion. 

But, sir, that is not the present case; and it is 
unnecessary to inquire under what circumstances 
of knowledge or of influence this instructing res- 
olution has been adopted by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature of Tennessee. 1 know, we 
all know, that we have not full and satisfactory 
knowledge of many material and important facts 
connected with the Lecompton constitution and 
its presentation here; and [ have no reason to sup- 
pose that the members of the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee had more light or better information than 
we have here. But if, after availing myself of 
all the information within my reach, I should find 
myself constrained, by a sense of duty, to takea 


| course adverse to that recommended by a majority 
| of the members of the Legislature of Tennessee, 
| it will be some consolation to me to know that 


when the proposition to instruct their Senators in 


|| Congress was first debated and brought to a vote 
' in the House of Representatives of the Legisiatdre 
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of my State but a few weeks ago, it was voted || 


down; and it will still be greater consolation to me 
to know, under all the circumstances, that at least 
three fourths, so far as | am informed, of my po- 
litical friends in the Legislature, and perhaps even 
a greater proportion to the last, manifested their | 
confidence in me by deciding that, on a question | 
so great and involving such consequences as the 
present, and in the absence of full information 
upon the subject, [ should be left free to take 
whatever couree, in my judgment, should be best 
and safest for the protection of all great interests || 
of the country. Thisthey did undercircumstances 
which warrant me in declaring that, by their con- 
duct, they farnished an example of moral courage 
rarely, if ever, equaled and never surpassed, in | 
the political history of the country. a 
They represented slaveholding communities; 
they were themselves at the same time sensitively 
alive to the consequences of any error they might 
fall into, which course might compromise south- 
ern rights. They sat as members of the Legis- 
lature, in the midst of a slaveholding community; 
and any one can appreciate the embarrassments 
and obstructions which they had toencounterfrom 
the sensitiveness of the owners of slaves, engen- 
dered and created by the long-continued agitation 
of the subject of slavery, to every step or move- 
ment of their representatives on a question touch- 
ing even remotely their rights and interests, To 
add to the embarrassmentsarising from this cause, 


terete advices and assurances from persons 1n || 


ashington, said to be well informed and relia- | 
ble, were circulated, to the effect that the admis- 
sion of Kansas, with the Lecompton constitution, | 
would not only make ita slave State for the pres- || 
ent, but that it could be maintained permanently 
as such. Meanwhile, one of the most influential 
and leading journals of ‘Tennessee, in the interest 
of the American and Whig parties, took decided 
ground in favor of the admission of Kansas under || 
the Lecompton constituygn, announcing that the 
time had come when the South must stand up 
against the North, come what might, and at the || 


same time passes its battery on every southern || Nebraska act was 


man whos 
and, in effect, denouncing them as recreants to | 
southern rights, and allies of northern Abolition- 
ists, Sir, itis not surprising that under such a | 
fire there should be some faltering in the ranks of | 
the minority of the Legislature; but yet the great | 
body of that minority moved steadily on in their | 
course of opposition to the policy of instruction. 
I will endeavor not to disappoint their generous 
confidence in me, and as the best assurance I can 
give of my gratitude and my high appreciation of | 
their noble daring, I will try to imitate it; and I now 
declare that, whatever might have been done under 
other circumstances, when | behold the angry | 
storm cloud which now lowers over my country 
and theirs, if I should cower to it, and desert my 
post, I should consider myself self-abased—un- 
worthy the confidence of such friends, and false 
to the great trust confided in me by my constit- 
vents. I! move that the resolutions be printed. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I regret, sir, 
that the remarks which have been made on this | 
occasion compel me to say a few words in vindi- 
eation of the State which | have the honor, in | 
rt, to represent. It is a very delicate thing to 
ve compelled to make an issue with a colleague, || 
on this floor or elsewhere; but! do not feel that | |) 
should be doing justice to what is commonly de- |) 
nominated the Democratic party of the State of 
Tennessee, if | were to remain silent and abstain 
from any reply to, or explanation of, what has 
been said by my colleague. 
In making his remarks, my colleague has taken 
a course by which he intended to justify himself, || 
and the conclusion of it was that he felt that the | 
instructions of the Legislature of Tennessee were || 
not binding upon him. He acknowledges no ob- 
ligation of obedience to their instructions. He 
endeavored to prove, by a history of parties and 
events there, that the Legislature was not reflect- | 
ing the popular sentiment. When we come to || 
examine the history of parties in Tennessee, 


ing no further back than 1854, we find that the | 

ansas-Nebraska question was then a matter of | 
discussion throughout the State of Tennessee. I 
again repeat that I regret that this discussion has 
been imposed upon me; but, painful as it may be, | 
I shall not shrink from a duty when itis imposed | 
upon me. But for the remarks made hy the Sen- | 


TH 


| State. 


|| as during that canvass. 





———— — 


| 


| ance of this painful duty. 

| The honorable gentleman undertakes to show 

‘that the Legislature of Tennessee, or the people 
of the State through their Legislature, bave slept 

| too long; thatthe Kansas-Nebraska bill was passed 
in 1854, and that itis strange, comaen ey. strange, 
that they should have waited un 


riod of time before they instructed him. When 


| we go back to the proceedings of the Legislature 


in 1854, we find that the subject was then before 


_ the Legislature prior to the passage of the bill in 
| this House; and the Senate of Tennessee thén 
, passed the following resolution: 


“Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Tennes- 
see, That the bill now pending betore Congress, called the 
Nebraska bill, the leading principle of which is that Con- 
gress has no right to legislate on the subject of slavery, but 
that the same is an institution over which the people alone, 
in forming their organic law, have full power ang control, 


| meets our cordial approval and is sanctioned clearly by the- 


principles of the bills creating territorial governments for 
New Mexico and Utah, and we carnestly request our Sen- 


| ators and Representatives to give it their hearty support.”’ 


This resolution passed the Senate with but 
only one dissenting voice: it went to the House 
of Representatives; and there Mr. Lamb, a mem- 


_ ber of the Legislature, introduced a resolution in 


substance the same. Mr. McKnight, a represent- 


_ ative from the county of Rutherford, moved a 


resolution in lieu of Mr. Lamb’s, as follows: 


“Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Tennes- 
see, ‘That we cordially approve of the amendment proposed 


| by the Hon. Archibald Dixon, of Kentucky, to the bill re- 


ported to the Senate of the United States by the Committee 
on ‘Territories, for the organization and government of the 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska. That we believe the 
principle involved in said amendment—that is, the extension 


| of the principles of the compromise to those Territories— 
| just and equitable in itself, and thatit is in conformity with 
| the Federal Constitution, with the treaty by which those 

Territories were acquired, and with the compromise of 


1850.” 


This was introduced by a Whig member of the 


| House of Representatives, and voted for by every 


ansas- 
pending before Congress, the 


Whig in that body. Jn 1854, while the 


ould dare to take an opposite course; |; instructing resolution which I first read was 


passed in the State Senate. The resolution went 


| to the House of Representatives, and there a sub- 


stitate was offered by Mr. McKnight, whe was 
a Whig member, and every Whig in the Legisla- 
ture voted for that amendment, which expressed 
approval of the proposition of Mr. Dixon, of 
Kentucky, to repeal the Missouri compromise. 
When we take these two resolutions together, one 
passed by the Senate of Tennessee in 1854, and 
the other voted for by every member of the Whig 
party, to which my honorable colleague belongs, 
in the House of Representatives of Tennessee, 
can there be any mistake about public opinion 
there? Can we pause, for a single moment, in 
reference to public opinion on that question? It 
seems to me not, 

but my honorable colleague spoke of the con- 
test of 1555. He will pardon me for making the 
allusion, but I was engaged in that contest. I was 
one of the candidates forGovernor. I canvassed 
the State from the mountains of Johnson county 
to the Chickasaw Bluffs in Shelby county. I was 


| in nearly every county in the State; and well do 
| I recollect the exciting events that took place dur- 


ing that canvass. 1 had a competitor who was 
eloquent, who is known to many members of this 
House, who was with me on every stump in the 
One of the leading issues in that canvass 
was. the Kansas-Nebraska bill. I pressed m 

competitor upon it before every audience, an 

there were scarcely ever such turn outs in the State 
It was one of the main 
issues between him and me. I pressed him upon 


it in every single speech I made in the State; and 


he uniformly declined to take ground. He was 
afraid to take ground against it or for it, as was 
then believed, for fear it would injure him in the 


canvass, He was afraid of coming in conflict with 


my honorable colleague and others in the State. 
There was no doubt, in fact, that he harmonized 
and agreed with the Democratic party on this 
point; yet he shrank from the responsibility with 
a view of getting many votes by taking a non- 
committal course. If he had taken bold ground 
against the Kansas-Nebraska bill, with the other 
issues pending in that canvass, he would have 
been beaten thousands and thousands throughout 
the State; but from the fact of his taking a non- 
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ator himself on the resolutions which have been || committal position on the Kansas-Nebrask 
presented, I should have been spared the perform- |, he was enabled to get many votes which he 


the present pe- 


mean. When we turn to the speech and examine 





February 23° 


& act, 
Would 


_ not have received if he had taken bold round og 


_ that question. 
| _ So far as the canvass of 1855 is concerned, can 
| there be adoubt as to what the popular sentim 
was? Can there be any mistake about jt? Afin 
one of the most bitter and vindictive, and I oa 
say malignant canvasses ever conducted jn an 
State of this Confederacy, the Democratic ar 
were triumphant throughout the State of Tonos 
see; the popular vote decided that the Democratic 
arty was right. Then there can be no Mistake 
in the history of the question thus far. 

In November, 1856, we had another election 
| Prior to that election, however, the respective par- 
| ties laid down a platform, and they took ground 
upon that platform. AtCincinnati, in June, 195¢ 
| upon the Kansas-Nebraska question, the Demo. 

cratic party passed the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That we recognize the right of the 
| all the Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, Acting 
| through the legally and fairly expressed will of a majority 

of actual residents; and whenever the number of their in. 
habitants justifies it, to form a constitution with or without 
| domestic slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon terms 

of perfect equality with the other States.’ 

This was laid down as one of the tenets in the 
Democratic creed. Mr. Buchanan, in his letter 
accepting the nomination, referred to this ques- 
| tion, and placed himself upon that precise issue, 
In the fall of 1856 the canvass came on, with this 
as one of the main issues discussed in every dis. 
trict, in every county, in every town throughout 
the State. Mr. Buchanan’s committal to the res- 
olution adopted in 1856, in the Cincinnati conven- 
tion, was well known, and it was the main issue 
throughout the State. We had carried the State 
in 1855, by a handsome majority under the cir- 
cumstances; and with this the main issue in the 
canvass of 1856, the electors in the fields, and 
hundreds of other speakers throughout the State, 
| Tennessee was carried for Mr. Buchanan, on the 

Kansas-Nebraska issue, by 7,500 votes. In our 
| elections which took place fast summer, following 
| the popular impulse, and the decision made by 
| the people of the State in the preceding year, the 
majority of the Democratic party was increased, 
,and our present Governor, after canvassing the 
| State from one extreme to the other, was elected 


people of 


|| by a majority of 10,000 votes. 
| Then can there be any sort of doubt, can there 


be the slightest semblance of a doubt, as to the 
| opinion of the people of Tennessee on the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska question? Can we hesitate for one 
moment? Can we hesitate as to the opinion on 
this great question that has distracted and divided 
| the public mind from one extreme of the country 
to the other? Can we believe for a moment that 
| the people of Tennessee have not made up their 
| minds on this subject? In addition to that, after 
the recent election for Governor, in which the 
Democratic candidate triumphed by ten thousand 
majority, we find both branches of the Legisla- 
ture reflecting that popular sentiment, and sending 
| it here in the shape of resolutions. 

It is of this that my honorable colleague seems 
| most tocomplain. The Legislature, having a ma- 
| jority of Democrats in both Houses, have by res- 
| olutions undertairen to reflect what they conceive 

to be the will of the people; and to this he ob- 
jects. Can the Legislature be mistaken as to the 
will of the people? Have they misrepresented 
the people? Have they done any injustice in de- 
claring that the will of the people of Tennessee 
is in favor of the Kansas-Nebraska act, and the 
admission of Kansas into the Union under the 
Lecompton constitution ? 

But my honorable colleague states that these 
resolutions contain a garbled extract of his speech, 
and he complains of that. Whether he intends 
it or not, his remarks are calculated to make the 
impression that there has been some portion 0 
his speech taken from its context, and that by the 
sepgration of some material part he has beet 
represented as meaning something that he did not 
justice has been done to the 
have before me a pamphiet 


it, we find that no in 
honorable Senator. 


copy of his speech on the Kansis-Nebraska bill, 
revised and corrected by himself, I presume, aod 
cireulated all over the State of Tennessee, 1" 
which I find this declaration: te 


“yy was told, by some of any friends, that if I opposed the 
bill, such a course would be utterly destructive to me; 
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aod furnish a plausible ground for imputations upon 
oer ative? And those friendly ape were given me || 
my to the time of the final vote in the Senate. I said to 
vps of those Who thus kindly interposed their counsel 


it ould lead to a disruption of the Whig party in Tennes- 





of Texas, along the line of 369 30’. The Mis- 
|| Sourl compromise was in existence to the western 
|| boundary of Texas in 1850, when we passed the 


som . ~ , ane 4 lias > ae > 2 -. 

frankly, that . ny ci fen hoes || billestablishing a territorial government for New 
+e) y > 1 33 as | . ° ; 

approved by the ¥ nee : ; || Mexico. When was the Missouri compromise 


3 i r 2 
from the Senate—that f would do it most cheerfully. | repealed? Without the incorporation of that pro- 
| vision in the bill establishing a territorial gov- 
ernment for New Mexico, the people north of the 
line of 36° 30’ would have been excluded from || 
the introduction of slavery; butin the bill, yousay || 


that when they are admitted into the Union, they 


On referring to the resolution introduced by 
Mr. McKnight, in the House of Representatives 
of Tennessee, we find that it was introduced by 


g party in the House of Representatives declared 
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promise was extended to the western boundary || 














shall be admitted with or without slavery as the 
people may prescribe in their constitution. The 
words are the same in the New Mexico bill as in 
the Kansas bill, All you did in 1854 was simply 
to interpret what you meant by the act of 1850, 
and that was that the people should come into the 
Union as a State with or without slavery as they 
might prescribe in their constitution; that it was 
not the intention of the act to legislaze slavery in 
or out of the Territory, but to pte the people 
free to act upon the subject, and it is nothing more 


| nor less than an interpretation of the act of 1850. 


} 
| 
a Whig, voted for by Whigs, and that party as 


that they approved of the gist, the main point 
ral in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. hat | 
is no garbled extract. They did not recite this | 


shall be admitted with or without slavery, as they || In this body this identical proposition came up 
may prescribe in their constitution. Thisisclearly || on a motion to strike out a portion of the bill. 
lution. They did not go as far as they | a pense the Missouri compromise restriction, | Mr. Dixon’s amendment substantially was incor - 
in the resolv . \ ’ PY || and enables the people, if they think proper, in || porated inta the bill and perfected a little more b 

might have gone. But what they did recite will || oe ay y Pee ebtigh | obec} a eum ' y 


g ~ © map Ag ae ron! d by || the formation of their constitution, to establish || the chairman. A motion was made to strike out 
be found in the speech which has been read Dy || slavery in that Territory. The Missouri compro- || that clause, and upon it the yeas and nays were 


the honesel™ ag fang a ithink = Legisla- | mise extended to the western boundary of Texas, || taken. That involved the very measure that m 
ture have done him no injustice in the extract || along the line of 36° 30’, and excluded slavery in \| honorable colleague =e has resulted in somuch 


they have quoted: pal .|| the Territory between 369 30’ and 42°. The in- || mischief, has produced agitation, and may bring 
«“ A noble, generous, and high-minded Senator from the || corporation of that provision into the New Mexico 


South, within the last few days before the final vote was || 
taken on the bill, appealed to me ina manner which I can- || 
not narrate, and Which affected me most deeply ; the recol- || 
jection of it affects and influences my feelings now, and 
ever will. I told that honorable Senator that there was one 

feature in the bill which made it impossible that I should 
vote for it, if I waived all other objections. I said to him, || 
and | said to others who had made appeals to me on the 
subject, that, while it would afford me great pleasure to be || 
sustained by my constituents, yet if I was not, f would re- 1] 
sign ny seat here the moment [ found that my course upon || 
this subject Was not acceptable to them. As for my stand- | 
ing as a public man, and whatever prospects a public man || 
of long service in the councils of the country might be sup- || 
posed to have, I would resign them all with pleasure. [ 
told that gentleman that if, upon this or any other great | 


question affecting the interest of the South, f should find 
my views conflicting materially with what should appear 


my imperative duty to retire.” 


bill, providing for their admission into the Union || 
with or without slavery, removed the slavery re- 
striction from 36° 30’ up to 420. That is the gist, || 


| that is the point, thatis the great thing which was || 
gained in 1850; that is what was understood to be 
| the pivot on which all the compromise measures || 
| of 1850 turned. It was the removal of the slavery 
| restriction, in fact, from New Mexico, and the 


establishment of a principle on which all future 
Territories were to come into the Union as States. 
We cannot misunderstand this. 

Then, who voted for that repeal in 1850? And 
was not the Missouri compromise then repealed ? || 
It was to that extent, and the principle was estab- | 


on the policy of non-interference with slavery, al- || 


to be the settled sentiment of that section, L should feel it | lished of admitting all future States into the Union | 


My honorable colleague said, in another portion 
of his speech, that he would not be seen in the 
Senate another day after it was ascertained that 
his course was not acceptable to the people of 
Tennessee. Why, then, should the Legislature be 
complained of? The honorable gentleman says | 
he looks upon the resolutions as.an insult. An |; 
insult to recite his own language and address it to | 
him in respectful terms, and present it to the Sen- | 
ate of the Gaited States! That isno garbled ex- 
tract. It is the speech as it is in its context, and | 
reads just as itis. There is the fair, unequivocal | 
declaration, that if his course came in conflict with | 
the views of the people of Tennessee, he would | 
not be seen in the Senate anotherday. Where is 
there anything wrong or insulting in reciting that? | 
it seems to me that it is an improper construction | 
= upon the resolutions, and great injustice has 

een done to these who passed them. 

I have shown that the Whigs in the Legislature 
of the State of Tennessee, in 1854, voted to in- 
struct their Senator to go for Mr. Dixon’s amend- 
ment, or in other words, the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise. Now, the honorable gentleman | 
says that repeal has produced agitation and con- 
fusion and strife throughout the country; has led 
to those mischievous influences that have been 
exerted from one end of the country to the other. 
As that subject has been introduced, I think we 
may just as well go into it understandingly and 
putitright. The query comesup, who is respons- 
ible for the passage, in the language of my hon- 
orable colleague, ‘* of this most unfortunate act,”? | 
as he says to-day ‘that was ever passed by the 
Congress of the United States?”’ If its conse- 
quences have been mischievous and dangerous, if 
it has caused a sectional division of parties, and 
if, as some infer, it may lead to a dissolution of 
the Union, I ask who is responsible? Where 
did the repeal of the Missouri compromise begin? 
In 1850 there was a bill passed establishing a ter- 
ritorial government in New Mexico. One of the 
provisions of that bill declared that New Mexico, 
“when admitted as a, State, or any portion of 
the same, shall be received into the Union with 
or without slavery, as their constitution may pre- 
Scribe at the time of admission.’’ In what condi- 
ton was New Mexico at that time? New Mex- 
ico ran up to the forty-second degree of north lati- 
tude. You went on to fix the southern boundary, 
and embraced a certain area as the Territory of 
New Mexico. Prior to the establishment of the 
territorial government in 1850, what was the con- 
dition of that Territory between 36° 30’ and 420? 

In 1845,0n the motion of the honorable Sena 
from Illinois, {Mr. Dovctas,} the Missouri com- 














| for the repeal—a measure which has resulted in 


|| there; but whatextentof territory is there between 


| line of 369 30’, from which the slavery restriction 





| it was made discretionary with the people to have 


lowing the people to have it or not, as they might || 


prescribe in their constitution. Who voted for | 
the repeal—that most unfortunate act? Who voted | 


bringing on the country so many mischievous 
consequences? Did not my honorable colleague 
stand up in 1850 and say ‘ repeal it??? Then we 
get a beginning-point. Now what extent of ter- 
ritory wasthat? Some may think there was none 


36° 30’ and 42° in New Mexico, from which the 
restriction was removed in 1850? I have taken 
the trouble to look at the map, and I find that 
there is enough of territory from which the sla- 
very restriction was removed in 1850 by the repeal | 
of the Missouri compromise to make eight States: | 
in other words, there is enough to make a State 
larger than eight States inthis Confederacy. There 
are 20,050 square miles in New Mexico, above the 





was removed by the act of 1850, for which my col- | 
league voted. New Hampshire has only 9,280 | 


square miles; Vermont, 10,212; Rhode Island, || 


1,306; Connecticut, 4,674. Even the State of Mas- | 
sachusetts has only 7,800 square miles; New Jer- | 
sey, 8,320; Maryland, 11,120; Delaware, 2,120. | 
This Territory was ten times larger than some of | 
these sovereign States of the Confederacy. In 1850 | 
the slavery restriction was removed from this, ex- | 
tent of territory; for it was free territory then, and 


slavery or not afterwards in forming their State | 
constitution. 
Then we come to 1854. The Kansas-Nebraska 
territorial bill was first reported by the chairman 
of the Committee on Territories, the Senator 
from Illinois, and it came before this body. It 
was then sent back to the committee, and they re- | 
ported it with a provision—doing what? Making | 
no new law, but simply interpreting what was | 
meant by the act which was intended as a repeal | 
of the Missouri compromise, for they refer to the | 

act of 1850, and establish that as a principle. 
Then they incorporate another provision in the | 
following words, which are familiar to every 
| 


member of the Senate: 


*< It being the true intent and meaning of this act not to | 
legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude 
it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions in. their | 
own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States.”’ 


Another provision of the Kansas-Nebraska act 
is in identically the same words as are contained 
in the bill establishing the territorial government 
of New Mexico. What are they? That when 


|} they are admitted into the Union as a State they 


| vote 


about a dissolution of the Union; but he, under 
the solemn sanction of an oath, with all the lights 
before him, said ** no; let it remain in the bill; re- 
peal the Missouri compromise; that is the correct 
interpretation of the act of 1850; that is what I 
for then, and that is what I affirm now.’’ 
If this has been the most unfortunate act, if it has 
produced agitation, if it has produced distraction, 
and in the end should bring about a dissolution of 
the Union, my worthy colleague voted to put that 


| very thing in the bill which has brought about all 


this agitation throughout this country. 

But when the bill was put on its passage, after 
this provision was incorporated in it, it is true my 
honorable colleague voted against it; but the point, 
the gist of the thing, was voted for in 1850, and 
retained in the act of 1854. On a naked, clean 
proposition to exclude it from the bill, my hon- 
orable colleage said ** no, Jet it remain there;’’ and 
now he tells the country that the repeal of the Mis- 
sourl compromise was an unfortunate act—the 
most unfortunate that ever passed the Congress 
of the United States! 

I know that, in my own State, and I have no 
doubt it is the case in most of the States of the 
Union, there is one party who deny obedience to 
popular sentiment, and who are always ready and 
willing, when they can do so plausibly and suc- 
cessfully, to evade the popular sentiment, espe- 
cially when it comes in conflict with their peculiar 
| notions. I know that there isa party in this coun- 
| try who have a great dread of popular sentiment; 
and hence many assume the position that the Sen- 
ate of the United States is placed beyond the reach 
| of the popular will, and should be so. I hold tg 
| no aan doctrine. I hold that the popular senti- 
| ment, when fairly and fully expressed, should be 
obeyed by publicagents in this Government, We 
| assume here that all power is in the people, that 
they are sovereign; and when the sovereign ex- 

resses his will the agent is bound to obey. I 
he as well as my honorable colleage, that there 
is nothing in the Constitution which requires or 
compels a Senator or Representative to obey in- 
structions, further than what is acknowledged by 
the respective parties of the country. The Dem- 
ocratic party, as I understand, lay down the doc- 
trine that their public servants are always bound 
to obey the popular will when it is fairly and fully 
| understood and expressed. Take the expression 
| of the Legislature of Tennessee in 1854; take the 
| expression of the people in 1855; take the expres- 
| sion of the people in 1856; take their expression 
| 








in 1857; and in every step we find that the popu- 
lar sentiment is directed to one unerring point; and 
the people are in favor of the great principle laid 
down in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. What prin- 
cipte is that? That the people are the source of 
| power; that when they come to form their organic 


|| law, it is for them to determine the nature and 


| character of their institutions, without interference 
on the partof the Federal Government. The Dem- 
ocratic party hold that Governments are instituted 
for the a the people; that a Government de- 
| rives aif ite just powers from the consent of the 

overned; that government is made and organ- 
| ized and established for the people’s convenience, 
and not the people for the Government; that the 
Government should always feel itself under the 
control of the popular séntiment, instead of the 
people feeling that they are under the control of 
the sentiment of the Government; that the Gov- 
ernment should always be dependent on the peo- 
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ple for support, instead of the people looking up | understands something of that great law which 


to the Government to be protected and supported || observes the relation of things, talking about sov- 


by it. 


There are two parties in this Government, as | 


there have been in all Governments, since men || Federal Government? 


were organized into communities, and the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill tests the fundamental principle of 
the two parties in this country. 


was incorporated into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776, when it issued forth from the 
old Congress Hal! in Philadelphia, as a blaze of 
light and as a beacon to the patriots of the Revo- 
tion. It asserts the great principle which was 
established by the successful Revolution of our 
fathers. What was that? That these Colonies 


are free and independent, and havea right to form | 


their own constitutions, to regulate their own do- 
mestic institutions; that they are not dependent 
or Parliament; that they are not dependent on the 
Crown. Reversing the old notion of the divine 
right of kings; reversing the notion that an aris- 


tocracy, or a particular class of the community, | 
has a right to govern contrary to the popular sen- | 


timent, they established the great principle that 
the people are sovereign; that the people are the 
source of power; that all government must be de- 
rived from the consent of the governed. 


What, however, is the principle set up by those | 


who opposed the Kansas-Nebraska bill? It is 
that sovereignty must reside somewhere; that it 
must have a lodgment; that it must have an abid- 
ing place; and they say this sovereignty resides 
in Congress. If Congress, b 


' 
| 
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he Kansas- 


} 





|| Now, when we come to examine this proposi- | 


the passage of an |) tion, it seems to me its absurdity is so striking, | 


organic law, can determine the nature and char- | 


acter of the institutions of the Territories in the 


formation of their State governments, do not the | 
Territories occupy, towards the Congress of the | 


United States, the same relation that the Colonies 


occupied to the Crown and Parliament of Great | 


Britain? The Kansas- Nebraska bill proclaimed, 


in unmistakable language, that sovereignty resides | 


in the people. That is the difference between the 
principles of the friends and opponents of that 
measure. 

Nowadays we hear men talk about enabling 
acts on the part of Congress, as it would seem to 
develop sovereignty; and some tells us that Con- 


ress has sovereignty over the Territories vested | 
in it asa trustee. I say this is reasserting the old 


doctrine which our fathers repudiated, and on ac- 


count of which the separation of this Government | 


was brought about from the mother-country. 
What, sir, an enabling act to authorize those who 
are sovereign to make a State? Opposition to the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill is a denial of the exercise 
of the great principle that man is capable of self- 


government and hasa right to make his own gov- | 
ernment. My honorable colleague, while he voted | 


to incorporate the mischievous and unfortunate 
one in the bill, then turned round and recorded 

is vote against it, thus denying the exercise of 
that great principle by the people in their origin- 
al, organic character. 

Some gentlemen who argue this question do not 
seem to be aware of the conclusions that naturally 
result from their premises. I have laid it down 
asa rule for myself that where I cannot see re- 
sults clearly, where [ cannot see all the collateral 
issues that may be brought up; where there isa 
principle involved, in the language of that philos- 
opher and statesman, Mr. Jefferson, in all doubt- 


ful questions I will pursue principles. Inthe pur- | 


suit of correct principle, you can never reach a 
wrong conclusion. In this discussion there is in- 
volved a great principle—a principle of free gov- 
ernment, We started in the revolution on the great 
idea that the people are sovereigns, that the people 
are capable of self-government, that the pedple 
have a right to originate their governments and 
determine the nature and character of their own 
institutions, When men get into Congress, how- 
ever, removed from the people, their view be- 
comes circumscribed; their vision is not quite so 
acute; they do not discriminate so nicely in ref- 
erence to the power of the people; they become 
timid; they dread popular sentiment; they do not 
discover the true location of sovereign power. A 
distinguished gentleman of this body has informed 
us that Congress holdg the sovereignty of the 
Territories as trustee, that it is here in a state of 
abeyance. The idea of a man who can reason 
from cause to effect, who can discover the relation. 
and dependencies of one thing on another, who 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





| 


|| petition. 


ereignty being vested in the Congress of the United 
States, strikes me as very singular. Whatis this 
tis a government of de- 
rived, of limited powers, not possessing a single 


original power. Can we by any process of reason- | 
ing convert the derivative into the primitive? Can | 
Nebraska bill proclaims the great principle which || we convert the creature into the creator? Whence 


does this Government derive its power? From 
‘the States. It is the agent of the States, exercis- 
|ing delegated but not sovereign power. Where 
do the States derive their power? From the people. 
| The people are the source, the original lodgment 
of power. 
the Revolution. When a State is to be formed 
you must go back to this original power. Con- 
| gress cannot impart it. 
| Weare told by some that when a Territory has 
assumed the shape of an inchoate State, it may 
I am noticing these objections in con- 
nection with the bold position taken by my col- 
league in opposition to the people making their 
own government, and in opposition to the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill. Itis said that after the people 


of a Territory have organized themselves, not as | 


a State, but in somewhat of anembryo condition, 
as a State in incipiency, an inchoate State, they 
may come here with a constitution in the shape 
of a petition, and that Congress, by a subsequent 
act, may cure the defects, = overlook the in- 
formalities or irregularities, and admit them. 


that those who wish to be right cannot fail to see 
it. What can Congress do on this subject? The 
Congress may—it 1s not compelled to do so—ad- 
mit new States. The grant of power to admita 
State does not confer on Congress power to make 
a State. The Congress may admit new States, 
but it has no power to make one. The idea of 
a community coming before Congress as peti- 
tioners, and Congress, by an act of admission 
overlooking irregularities and converting that 
community into a State, is an absurdity; it isa 
contradiction of terms that cannot be reconciled. 
| Congress cannot admit anything but a State; and 
it must be a State in the technical and proper sense 
of that term before Congress can admit it; so that 
it is not the act of admission that makes ita State. 
| The simple act of admission merely makes it a 
member of this Union of States. It must bea 
State before. 
but a State; and it is not the act of admission that 
| makes the State. . 
I see that some of the opponents of the Kansas- 
_ Nebraska bill, when hard pressed, when hunting 
for power in the Constitution in reference to legis- 


lation by Congress in regard-to new States, aban- | 
|| don that old clause they used to rely upon that 


| ** Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
_make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
| United States,” and consequently can pass laws 
|in reference to territorial governments. They 


have given that up; they have abandoned that | 
| idea; ‘and when hard pressed, they now say that | 


Congress, under the power to admit new States, 
/may makeaState. That is reversing all the rules 
| of construction. Itis making the incident a much 
greater power than the express grant. The ar- 
gument is that the power to admit a State implies 
that you may make it; but it must be a State be- 
| fore you can admit it, so that there is nothing in 
| that argument. 
| When we get back to the eriginal meaning of 
_ the Constitution, properly speaking Congress has 
no right to legislate in the Territories, beyond 
_making laws for the disposition of the public 
lands; but precedent and custom have gone on 


| 
} 


|| from time to time, until we have worn into it, and 


_come to regard it as a part of the Constitution. 
|My colleague, with others in taking their stand 
against the Kansas-Nebraska bill, did so against 
that great principle which lies at the foundation 
| of this Government, that the people are the true 
| source of power, that the people havé the right 
| and ought to determine the nature and character 
| of their institutions in the formation of their con- 
stitution. cae an honest emigrant goes from 
the State of North Carolina, or Tennessee, or any 
of the older States, to Kansas, or any other Ter- 
ae) he was a source of power in the State from 
| which he emigrated, and the State derived all its 


Power is inherent in man now as in | 


Congress cannot admit anything | 
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| he goes into a Territo 








Februar 
a ey 
legitimate functions from hi i a 
of the aggregation. I should like to know, when 
: are » if he does not carry soy. 
ereignty with him? overeignty is inherent ; 
man. Man carries sovereignty into the Territo. 
ries with him. Congress may give its assent that 
a certain number of individuals may erect s goy 
ernment upon its soil—the fee being here, the 
power existing on the part of the Federal Govern. 
ment to expel or eject intruders and trespassers 
That is all the assent they need have from Con. 
gress. Man carries sovereignty with him: and 
serene is the essential necessary to constitute 
a State. When the people in a Territory come to 
form their organic law, it is for them to combine 
their willin the shape of aconstitution; and when 
they get there, I might say each is a part of one 
entire whole—the people’s will the sovereign and 
soul. 

Government emanates from them. They are 
the source of power. A government might be 
itinerant; yet it would be with the people though 
it might have no abiding place. All that is neces. 
=, is the assent of Congress, the fee being here 
and Congress having the power and the right to 
eject and expel intruders from its public domain; 
but that which is essential and necessary to con- 
stitute a government and make a State. Such a 
State as should be admitted into this Confederac : 
must emanate from the people—not from enabling 
acts, not from laws curing defects. Sovereignty 
is inherent in man. He carries it with himasan 
item or part of the aggregate community that forms 
an organic law. 

‘* What constitutes a State ? 

Not high-rais’d battlement or labor’d mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starr’d and spangled courts, 

Where low-brow’d baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No:—men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brainbles rude ; 
Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain, 
Prevent the long aim’d blow, 


And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain :— 
These constitute a State.” 


Not your enabling acts, not your acts curing 
defects, not authority from Congress, but author- 
ity from the people; and the voice of the people, 
when it comes up here, even to the Senate, tis 
august, dignified, and intelligent body, far removed 
from the people as it is, through their Legisle- 
tures, should be potential, and should be observed 
and obeyed. 

Where does resistance to the Kansas- Nebraska 
act and to the principles laid down in it carry us? 
Let me address Democrats from the South on this 
gression: we may as well come up to it like men. 

ome of us are a little timid and afraid when the 
sentiments of our hearts are known and under- 
stood, to trust the people on this great question 
of slavery. If we concede on the one hand that 
sovereignty is here, and that Congress has abso- 
lute control over the Territories, where is the 
South? Have not your opponents got the power 
both as to States and numbers of Representatives, 
and if you concede that sovereign power is lodged 
here to control, and that sovereignty emanates 
from the Federal Government, have you any 
hope? None. But according to the principle laid 
down in the Kansas-Nebraska act, the principle 
established in 1850, of leaving the people perfecily 
free to determine the nature and character of their 
own institutions, let us take our chances as to this 
institution of slavery as the people may determine. 
Here it is against us; there is some chance for 
us if we leave the question to the people. If they 
say “‘noslavery,’’ exclude it from every Territory 
in the Union; but if they say ‘‘ slavery,’’ in the 
organic law which they may form, and come here 
for admission, let it remain; it is no business of 
Congress, It is for the people, and not the Con- 
gress of the United States, to decide. Where, I 
ask, does opposition to this principle lead? Where 
are those of you that deny this power and say \t 
shall be exercised by Congress instead of the peo- 
ple in the formation of their constitutions, going? 

find a resolution, adopted in Philadelphia, 10 
June, 1856, which declares— 


“That the Constitution confers upon sovereign 
P wer over the Territories of the United States for their 4 
government, and that in the exercise of this power it is both 
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{ask our southern friends as well as our north- 


., friends, where does this principle carry us? | 
“ow those in hot pursuit of the slavery ques- 
i: are willing to assume, and have assumed, 
nquse they have the power, that Congress is 
vereign, and therefore has jurisdiction of the 
‘ion of slavery in the Territories; but the 
sme {L come when negroes get out of the way, 
yhen a large portion of that party will abandon | 
ihat principle, and deny that any such power is | 





a duty of Congress to prohibit in the Terri- 
twin relics of barbarism—polygamy and sla- 


- 


conferred on the Congress of the United States 
as sovereignty over the Territories. Every man | 
yho denies the exercise of power by the people, | 
snd claims it on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, is led naturally to the platform of the Black 
Republicans adopted in 1856, in the nomination | 
of Mr. Frémont. Where else does it carry you? | 
i: carries you back to that position which was 

maintained and exercised by the Parliament and | 
Crown of Great Britain in reference to the colo- | 
nies. We might as well get right in reference to | 
first principles. The time will come when a large || 
portion of the Republican party, when negroes | 
get out of the way, when the question of slavery | 
js removed, and they begin to analyze the great | 
principles of free government, will repudiate the | 
doctrine that Congress is sovereign in the Terri- | 
tories. I deny it wholly. It comes in conflict | 
with the first principles of free government. I | 
care not whether it is exercised or claimed by the | 
Black Republicans of the North, or any other | 
description of party, North or South, East or | 
West. 

[have said more than I intended, Mr. Presi- | 
dent, but I have been induced to speak at this 
length because we have before us the subject of 
theadmission of Kansas underthe Lecomptoncon- | 
stitution, and the doctrine of instructions, which 
together embrace the first principles of this Goy- | 
ernment. Idid not hear my honorable colleague 
state what would be his position as to the last res- 
olution. He will not understand me as improp- 
erly asking the question, what is his position in | 
regard to it? 





Mr. BELL. Not at all. My colleague now 
understands me. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Iam very much 
gratified at that. 

Mr. BELL. I do not go into details. There 
might be questions which | should suppose the 
Legislature did not understand. I have predicated 
the course which I should adopt under instruc- 
tions, upon the idea that their instructions should 
appear to bein pursuance of convictions founded 
upon a thorough understanding of the subject on 
which they undertake to instruct, in all its bear- 
ings and consequences. Now I hope my col- 
league understands me. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Not quite. 

Mr. BELL. I will explain further. I do not 
mean anything equivocal at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. As we have 
got into this colloquy on this question, and as itis 
going on pleasantly, and nothing unkind is meant 
or intended, I wish to know whether my colleague 
will vote for the admission of Kansas into the 
Union under the Lecompton constitution in con- 
sequence of the instructions, or will vote for it 


without regard to them. I want to getat the pre- | 


cise point of the extent to which the instructions 
bear on his course. 

Mr. BELL. I will guatify my colleague in a 
reasonable wish or desire he can have. I will 
answer that I would not, in consequence of any 


instruction of the Legislature of my State, act as | 


the Legislature desired, unless I should be con- 
vinced or believed that those instructions were 
founded on a full understanding of the subject in 
all its bearings and consequences. Now, i hope 
my colleague understands me. If he does not, 
and will state his difficulty, 1 will answer it or 
explain it. I say this with a perfectly friendly 
feeling. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. The position 
of my honorable colleague, if I understand it, is 
this: in the first place, to the instructions as to 
the will of the people, expressed in 1854, and re- 
peated in 1855, es again in 1856, and in 1857, he 
does not acknowledge obedience. 

Mr. BELL. Will my colleague allow me to 





Mr. BELL. I will answer my colleague with 
precision. After stating the grounds on which I 
thought the doctrine of instruction was not sol- 
idly founded, I said that it would be perceived | 


explain that? 
r. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BELL. He understands that I say I would 
not defer to any opinion of the Legislature ex- 





that I did not acknowledge the instructions of the | 
Legislature of my State as imposing on me the | 
obligation of obedience; but, nevertheless, I would 
defer greatly to the sentiment of my Legislature 
onany subject in regard to which I believed their | 
views to be founded on a knowledge of the sub- | 
ject in all its bearings and consequences; and in 
such a case as that, unless there was some con- 
stitutional difficulty in the way, I would defer to 
their sentiments. My colleague, I hope, is now 
thoroughly informed of my true position on this 
subject. I say’ the sentiments of the Legislature 
should be treated with respect in all cases where 
they appear to have been founded ona full knowl- | 
edge of the subject on which they instruct their 
Senators, in all its bearings and consequences; 
and | would be disposed to conform my course 
according to them. : 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I do not wish | 
to travel out of the way to interrogate my col- 
league; for, if I know myself, it is my intention 
to cultivate those relations which should always 
subsist between men who occupy places on this 
floor; but I confess that I do not know whether I 
understand my honorable colleague now or not. | 
It may be my fault, though, and not his. It may 
be my misfortune, and not his fault. ; 

Mr. BELL. Iask my colleague to state any 
difficulty, and I will answer him with frankness. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Throwing in | 
a good many contingencies, he says that if there 
Were no constitutional difficulties in the way, he 
would be inclined to defer it to the will of the 
Legislature; but there are so many conditions— 
“ifs,” and ‘ands,’ and ‘ buts’’—that l am at 
4 loss to understand his true meaning. 

Mr. BELL. But I will take all conditions 
away, except the question of constitutional right. 

ow understand me. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Then do I | 
understand my colleague as saying there is any 
Constitutional difficulty in the way of the present | 
question of the admission of Kansas? | 





pressed in 1854, while that bill was pending before 
the Senate. Do I understand him to say that he 
wants to know that? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BELL. I assuredly would not, upon the 
ground that I considered then, as I consider now, 
that they had no such knowledge, or reflection, 
or understanding, of the tendencies of that meas- 
ure, as could authorize them to instruct me under 
such circumstances as to make me feel morally 
bound to defer to their opinion, independent ofany 
question as to the right of instruction. I would 
respect the resolutions of my Legislature, when 
not only passed by my friends, but even by m 
opponents. I should not wish to treat them wit 
disrespect; but when I came to act og the subject 
I should treat them with reference to the founda- 
tions on which I supposed ther opinions to have 
been expressed and their instructions given. I 
should inquire whether they understood the sub- 
ject properly or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I understood 


my colleague then to state, that the instructions | 


in reference to his course in 1854 have no influ- 
ence upon him whatever. 

Mr. BELL. I do not say so, and I do pot au- 
thorize my colleague to say so. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I understood 
my colleague to say he would disregard them. 

r. BELL. No, sir; Ido not mean to say that 

I shall disregard them. Whatever I have uttered 
on this subject, and whatever I propose to utter, 
I donot mean shall be misrepresented in thie body. 
I have said that there is a certain respect due to 


the expression of the opinions of a Legislature in | 
all cases and under all circumstances. I have ex- 

pressed that @pinion heretofore, and I do not mean | 
to take any ground inconsistent with it. Idonot 
think my colleague can misunderstand me, if he 
is disposed to understand me. I do not say this 
with any unfriendly feeling, but I have stated dis- 
tinctly the ground on which I act in this case. | 
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| ations, to me as the representative of the State 


|, which they represent, | feel bound to treat them 
| with a certain degree of respect in all cases; and 
|| when I perceive that those instructions have pro- 
|| ceeded from convictions founded on a full exam- 
| ination of the subject in all its bearings and con- 
|| sequences, I ought to defer to them, and | suppose 
| that I ought not to set my individual opinions 
|| against them. 
|| But the case is different as to opinions such as 
|, those hasiily formed when the Kansas-Nebraska 
|| bill was under consideration in the Senate; and 
|, although every friend I had in that Legistature 
| voted in favor of such a measure as that, under 
the circumstances under which I presume they 
| must have voted, without reflection, from sudden 
|| impulse, op the question being proposed to them 
suddenly, and never having been mooted or con- 
sidered by the people before the moment when it 
| was introduced into this body; though I should 
| respect my friends in the Legislature, and m 
| political opponents, and should not speak harshly 
|| of shamed should say that these were not ex- 
|| pressions of opinion founded on such examina- 
| tion and investigation of the question, in all its 


|| bearings and consequences, as ought to induce me 
| todefertoit. [acknowledge a moral obligation to 
| act reasonably on all questions of this kind—not 
|| to act merely on my opinions, which may be 
| formed upon prejudice. I ought not to be bigoted 
, and obstinate in setting up my own judgment 
|| against the deliberately formed opinion of a whole 
|| community, or of all my political friends,as would 
|| Seem to be the case in the instance referred to b 
|| my honorable colleague, in regard to the amend- 
|| ment offered by Mr. McKnight. I feel great kind- 
|| ness and respect for their views in all things; but 


| I should utterly disregard them in the formation 


of my opinion as to the course to be pursued in ref- 
erence to the great interests which I should know 
| they wanted to advance and protect as well as 
| myself. Without treating them with the least dis- 
|, respect, | would not be governed by their opin- 
ions, formed under such circumstances, partic- 
ularly in relation to the question of slavery in a 
community. 
| I have already expressed my thanks to those 
| friends who stood by me in the very breach, and 
| said, ** We will leave our Senators to decide as in 
| their judgment they shall think best, with confi- 
dence: those Senators are as much interested in 
| protecting the great rights of the South on the 
| question of slavery as we are.’’ My colleague 
| probably knows that a great many men in the 
| South are more deeply interested than I am in the 
| protection of that peculiar slave interest; but I 
| presume he knows that I am largely interested 
myself. If he does not, I now inform him so; 
| and I inform him further, that | have suffered in 
| my property by the continued and eternal agita- 
tion of the question; by the very course pursued 
| by the party to which he belongs, in consequence 
of the declarations and the declamation and the 
announcement of the leaders of his own party in 
| the election of 1856. The result of their course 
| then was, that the prospect of freedom was dis- 
cussed in every kitchen and every slave cabin in 
| the State of Tennessee, and, I presume, in most 
| of the other slave States of the Union. 
| I stand here unimpeachable on that ground. 
| 

| 


Bassa 





What I contend for, as the great interest of the 
owners of slave property in the South, is peace. 
| The hinge on which my course will turn as to the 
 qaestion of which my colleague has inquired of 
| me, is whether or not the admission of Kansas 
| uader the Lecompton constitution will give peace 
and quiet on the subject of slavery? I am deeply 
interested in the question. tte 
My coileague has spoken about the principle 
of popular sovereignty, and I congratulate the 
gentlemen from the South who have listened to 


him withso muchattention. I think he has made 





| the strongest argument against the admission of 
Kansas under the Lecompton constitution, that I 
have heard in this body; but that is not the point 
which I make now. I say that the pivot on which 
| my whole policy turns, is to have peace on this 
question. If I can be made to believe that the 
admission of Kansas, under the Lecompton con- 
stitution, will give peace, I am for it. y great 
object is to have peace and quiet on the subjeet 
of slavery, between the North and the South. I 





When the Legislature of Tennessee express their |, know very well that take a totally different view 
views, or wishes, or instructions, or recommend- |! from some of my southern friends in reference to 
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the objects to be secured inthis matter. I choose 
to call them friends, for there has been no breach 
in our social intercourse, though with some there 
may have been a tendency to it. 
sausfy me on any ground that the admission of 
Kansas with the Ranenenio constitution will give 
peace, I shall go with them most cordially; but, 
if its tendencies and consequences are not to give 
penn I am against it now, firmly, and forever. 

want this question settled. I am not sure that 
the proposition before the Senate and the country 
will give peace; and indeed, so far as the informa- 
tion | have derived extends, I am inclined to think 
that it does not tend to grve peace. 

I think peace can be given on this question, and 
no intelligent man can doubt it. Peace can be 
given and insured; but passion, resentment, pride 
of consistency, may, perhaps, prevent the adop- 
tion of a course which will secure it. 

I am much obliged to my colleague for allowing 
this interpolation of my views. I think he has 
made the most powerful argument on principle, 
that | have ever heard on the floor of the Senate 
against the admission of Kansas under the Le- 


compton constitution; but perhaps he can explain | 


it. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I am very 
much obliged to my colleague for the courteous 
and jucid manner in which he has some two or 
three times defined his position; and I must con- 
clude that there js nothing wanting on his part, 
but it is obtuseness on the part of myself that | 
cannot comprehend clearly and distinctly all his 
positions, 

Mr. BELL. I am sorry for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 
fortunate condition to be in. 
understand my competitor 

Mr. BELL. I am no competitor of my col- 
league. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I accept the 
correction, and respect the motive which prompts 
it. Llunderstand him, first, to say he disregards 
the instructions given in the first resolution in 
reference to his former course on the Kansas 
question. 

Mr. BELL. I beg to correct my colleague 
again. I pray that he will do me justice. I said 
that | begged to differ in opinion with the Legisla- 
ture on that subject, in the most courteous lan- 
guage that | was capable of using—not to disre- 
gard them. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Without being 
egotistical or vain, l sometimes believe that I know 
when | have an issue, and when I know that I 
have one which will hold. Now, to save the mul- 
tiplication of words, or any further explanation 
on this subject, | will try to make myself under- 
stood. The resolutions of the Legislature declare: 

“« Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee, That we fully concur with the Hon. Joun Bete 
as to the duty of a Senator when the voice of his constitu- 


ency has decided against him on a question materially 
affecting their interest. 


** Be it further resolved, That, in our opinion, the voice 
of Mr. Beu’s countrymen of Tennessee, in the recent elec- 
tions. has declared against bis course on the Kansas Ne- 
braska bill, a question of vital importance to the South.”’ 


Here are two resolutions about which there can 
be no mistake; but the point of my honorable 
colleague is, that in reference to these two reso- 
hations there has not been sufficient time to ma- 
ture public opinion. Let us look at this point in 


It is an un- 
In the first place | 





& proper spirit, and see. whether we cannot come | 


to a full understanding of the matter. In 1854, 
the Legislature, in both branches, expressed an 
epinion on the course he took at thattime. He 
seems to think they then did not understand the 
question. Well, sir,in 1855, an election came off 
in the State, which was canvassed from one ex- 
treme to the other. This identical question was 
discussed, and a majority of the people, by their 
vote, decided against him. 

Mr. BELL. May lask my colleague to say 
whether any resoluuon was passed by the Legis- 
lature in relation to the subject, while the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill was pending ? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. One resolution 
passed the Senate, giving instructions on the ques- 
uuon. Another resolution was passed by the House 
of Representatives, for which a majority of all 
your own party voted, in lieu of Mr. Lamb’s 
resoluuon, approving of that part of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act which repealed the Missouri com- 
promise 


If they can | 





| Mr. BELL. My own party voted for Lamb’s 


|| resolution. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 

portion of the people of Tennessee. 
Mr. BELL. 


derstand my colleague. Does he mean to say 


Lamb’s amendment? 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. It is under- 
stood of course that the Democrats were all for it; 


| both parties voted for it. 
Mr. BELL. Will my colleague state what was 
| the result of all that? 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. It resulted that 
| there was no joint resolution passed. 
| Mr. BELL. Very well. 
| Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Buta majority 
| of both bodies expressed their opinion emphat- 
| ically and unequivocally. This wasthe Legisla- 
_ ture of 1854. Then, in 1856, in the presidential 
election, the State was carried upon this identical 
| issue by a majority of seven thousand votes. One 
of the electors, General Harris, who discussed 
this identical Kansas-Nebraska question as an 
|| elector for the State at large, succeeded by a ma- 
jority of seven thousand five hundred, and in 
| 1857 he was elected Governor by ten thousand 
majority. In 1856 the majority was seven thou- 
sand five hundred, and in 1857 it was ten thou- 
sand; but still the honorable gentleman cannot 
understand that the views of the people of Ten- 
- nessee on this subject have been matured. I do 
* not wish to be unkind or personal, for if I know 
myself I have the kindest feelings for my col- 
league. The Legislature have merely recited his 
| own language, which he used in the Senate Cham- 
ber. He declared in the speech which they quote, 
that if any respectable portion of the people of 
| Tennessee disagreed with him he would not be 
seen in the Senate a day longer. That is the sub- 
stance of what he said. In the name of common 
| sense, what process could be adopted to ascertain 
| the popular sentimgat of Tennessee on this great 
| and important question if it has not already been 
| ascertained? The Legislature, in 1858, has passed 
| these resolutions. There have been four years 
| for deliberation and consideration, and at the end 
of that time they come to the honorable Senator in 
hisown language. He considers itas gratuitous, 
'and as having originated with plotters. There 
} may be plotters there; I know not; | know it is 
the voice of the people of Tennessee, and they 
| have spoken on this subject in language not to be 
nieunioaienne yet the honorable Senator says 
| to that portion of it he acknowledges no obliga- 
| tion of obedience. 
| But, then, in the colloquy that has taken place 
| here, he gives us to understand that the last res- 
_ olution, instructing him to vote for the admission 
| of Kansas into the Union, under the Lecompton 
| constitution, he will obey; but I wish to test 
| whether he feels the meek tne and power of in- 
| structions emanating from the people, through 
| their State kgpuinnte. 1 thik I understand him. 
| He tells the Senate and the country, after repu- 
| diating the doctrine of instruction, and refusing 
| to acknowledge obedience to it, that if left to him- 
| self he would vote against it; but as the same Le- 
| gislature instructed him on this point which in- 
structed him on the other, he will any lf an 
honorable gentleman were disposed—lI will not 
insinuate it—to play a bold game for the Presi- 
dency, | think he would want to play a bolder 
game than that. ‘* I am going to vote for Lecomp- 
| ton; but I give you to understand the reason why 
I doit. Itis because my Legislature has instruct- 
ed me; I am againstit; ie with you North; but 
_ the Legislature is at the South.’ 
| We find a very similar course to this on the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill; and what 
|, 1sit?) When the very gist of the bill, the point 
_thatis agitating the whole country, was in 1854 
_ Incorporated into the Nebraska bill, there stands 
|| his vote to retain it. ** That will do in the South 
| for my Whig friends in the Legislature who are 
| for the amendment of Mr. Dixon, of Kentucky. 
1 voted to put in that; and when the bill came to 
its passage | voted against it. Hence I can say 
to the South, I stood for the repeal of the Missouri 
| compromise; | can say to the North, I resisted the 
| passage of that act which has been so mischiev- 
/ ous in its consequences to the country!’’ That 
















They are a 
Undoubtedly, but I want to un- 


that my friends in the Legislature voted for 


| but we only wanted to make the moral power of 
the thing still more forcible. A large majority of 








looks a little like going North and a |; 
going South. I allude to it in no tees like 
spirit—and only for the sake of illustratin “ 
| idea—but it is a good deal like the language " 
1 used to hear when I was a boy; and [ su, "° 
| most of us heard it: Ppote 
“ He wires in and wires out, 
Leaving the people all in doubt 
Whether the snake that made the track 

Is going North or coming back.” 

We can understand that. To one set of re 
lutions passed by the Legislature, he Scheie 
edges no obedience; repudiates and denies th, 
right, the great doctrine of instruction; and in the 
next place says, ‘‘I will vote to let Lecom ton j ; 
yet I will tell the North I am against it””—j, the 
one instance disregarding instructions, ia the saree 
instance acknowledging and obeying them, T 
reason why this great doctrine of instruction 
to be disregarded 1s, that his own language h 
been couched in the resolutions and presented to 
him. Here I must disclaim, on the part of the 

|| members of the Legislature who passed the rego. 
lutions, any intention to insult the honorable Sen- 
ator, or wound his feelings by using his Own 
declaration, which is strong language, that if hig 
course here should fail to meet the approbation of 
the people of Tennessee, he would nét be seen 
here one day longer. I do not refer to this in the 
spirit of boasting or demagogism. I know that 
with some it is considered to be the great error of 
my life that I stand forth the advocate of popular 
sovereignty, and of the lodgment of power beings 
with the people. If I errin this, I shall err wher 
I have always been, and wish always to be, | 
have become too old, I have gone too far in the ad- 
vocacy of this great doctrine of free government, 
and man being the source of power and capable 
of governing himself, now to retrace my steps, 
Whenever that great principle is attacked, if jt 
comes within my sphere, or involves my duty in 
the slightest degree, humble and poor as my 
ability may be, the people shall have the benefit 
of this great principle to the extent of my power. 

We see, in this instance, and there may be 
others, honorable Senators and members of Legis- 
latures setting themselves up, and bidding def- 
ance to popular sentiment. Would to God the 
voice of the people could be heard and felt more 
than it is throughout the land. If it could, we 
should be relieved from a great deal of improper, 
improvident, and extravagant legislation; and a 
large portion of it is fixed upon them in violation 
of their will. 4 know there are many who are 
brought up, raised in a sphere far removed from 
the mass of the people—men who have no conf- 
dence in the great mass. I think I know their 
eee I think I know their points of honor, 

think I know the leading principles that contro 
the great mass of the people; and they are far 
higher, far more honorable, than those that actu- 
ate the leaders and rulers. I do not-say it out of 
disparagement or disrespect; I speak of it as a 
fact. Itis the interest of the mass of the people 
to doright in all governmental affairs; and they are 
more to be relied upon than those whose interest 
it is to violate great principles. This being so, 
they can be trusted and relied upon. Hence, as 
far as I am concerned, I always feel anxious to 

see ‘popular sentiments, when fairly and fully ex- 
pressed, obeyed and complied with. 

But my honorable colleague, some how or other 
—I was going to say in covering a retreat on this 
subject, and apologizing or excusing his position 
—lugs in the idea of slavery, and makes the re- 
mark (I will not infer that he intends anything 
by it) that he has a great and deep interest in 
slaves, and intimates that he may be relied upon 

| more than one who has not quite such a dee 
interest in slaves. I can only speak for myself, 
Mr. President. I will not say that his insinua- 
tion or his allusion was to .me. I have not got 
many slaves; I have got afew; but I made them 
| by the industry of these hands. Can the Senator 
say as much? What I own cost me more labor 
and toil than some who own thousands, and got 
| them because they were the sons of moneyed 
sople. Upon the question of slavery, I should 
ike to compare notes to discover who is the 
soundest in principle and in votes on this great 
uestion? Who is it that has coéperated with 
_the North in the inroads and advances they have 
_ made on this institution which is so vital to the 
‘South? Who is it that has been constantly 
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ihrowing out, as it were, tubs to the whale, lures | not own quite so many slaves, because my interest 


he : ; 
bend and throwing out inducements to the Nort 


qith the other? ave | ever done that? — 
jever given any vote or made any speech in the 
Congress of the United States that indicates any 
ach thing? 

ee me if 1 am inclined to be egotistical. 
shough L may not own quite so many slaves as 
some others, though I may not have quite so deep 
an interest in the subject as some others when you 
measure interest by dollars and cents, yet I claim 
»o understand the philosophy and the basis of the 


pstitution of slavery as well as, and [ donot know | 


that it would be very vain in me to say better than 
gome who own their hundreds. My position is 
more defensible, if it required defense. [ think it 
is the most unfortunate thing that ever befel Sen- 
ators here that they become candidates for the 
Presidency. 'Whenevera Senator fixes his eyes 
upon the presidential mansion as the acme of his 
ambition, nineteen times out of twenty he falls 
by the way side. It has been so with the most 
distinguished men that have ever gone before us, 
who have participated in the most trying scenes 


and struggles of the country—bidding for north- || 


ern and southern votes. I avow my sentiments 
here; | have avowed them in the other end of the 
Capitol; | have avowed them at home in reference 
to the great question of slavery; and I will say, 
as my honorable colleague has lugged it in, or 
thrown it in, that I think I understand the basis 
on which the institution of slavery rests. We 
may make our speeches to please the North, or 
please the South, as may suit us best, and sub- 
serve our interests most; but just so long as men 
are organized as they are, physically and mental- 
ly, one having more brains and more intellectual 
power than another, there will be different classes 
insociety. ‘Take the physical man alone, without 
reference to the intellectual, and force him in con- 
tact with the principles of production, and you 
will see that, under certain circumstances, one is 
enabled to produce more than another. This re- 
sults from our organic structure. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by an example: 
Here are two men, one of whom has double the 
physical strength of the other. Let us talk about 
things plainly and homely. I know this may be 
considered in bad taste by some; but sometimes 
the simplest similes bestexplain a subject. Take 
these two men, the one having twice the physical 
strength of the other, and put them to making 
rails. I know that is not a senatorial term, but 
itisa common thing in this country. The man 
of double physical strength will make twice as 
many rails in the course of aday as the other. Is 
not that a difference between men? The man of 


double the physical strength will increase in | 


wealth, in anything to which you apply his labor, 
twice as rapidly as the other man. So it is with 
the exercise of his brain. This 
organic structure of mankind. 


the work of production, intellectual and physical; 
and, as society moves on through time, we find 
some occupying the lower ren and some occu- 
pying the higher places. do not care whether 
you call it slavery or servitude; the man who has 
menial offices to perform is the slave or the serv- 
ant, l care not whether he is white or black. Serv- 
itude or slavery grows out of the organic structure 
ofman, All the talk which we hear in deprecation 
of the existence of slavery is idle, and a great por- 
tion of it meretwaddle. Slavery exists; itis an in- 
gredient of society, growing out of man’s mental 
and physical organization; and the only question 
for us to discuss is, what kind of slavery we shall 
have; not the existence of slavery, for it is in so- 
ciety; itis an element, an ingredient that you can- 
not get rid of so long as man’s organic structure 
is what itis. Will you have white or black sla- 
very? Shallit be voluntary or involuntary? These 
are the only questions. ‘As to the great thing it- 
self, about which there seems to be so much dif- 
ficulty, it exists beyond the reach and the control 
of man, unless he can reconstruct society, and, 
after he has done that, reorganize the material of 
which society is composed. oe. 

know where I stand on this question. I know 
what I could have done if I had been disposed to 
pander and appeal to the fanaticism that exists on 
this question, even in my own State. ~Shall it be 
given out here to the country that, because I do 





North? holding on to the South with one || in the institution is not quite so deep as that of 
h | 


some others, my position is not as sound on the 


Have || question as that of any other member of the Sen- 


ate?) Where has my honcrable colleague been on 
the question of slavery? He assaults the Dem- 
|| Ocratic party and charges it with being the cause 
|| of the agitation that has occurred on this subject. 
|| Who has been looking in that direction; the Dem- 
|, ocratic party or my honorable colleague? Go back 
|| to his course in reference to abolition petitions, 





|| and where does he stand? Looking North. Who | 
that lives at the South has ever gone further | 
| North than my honorable colleague on this sub- | 


| 
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} 
| 
| j 
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| 





rows out of the | 
hen you form | 
acommunity out of individuals, they commence | 
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| the existence of the power either to suppress the slave trade | 


il 

ject? I] should like to know the man who has ever | 
id higher? I want the North to know whata | 
ood candidate they would have had if they had | 
een disposed to select my honorable colleague. | 
On all questions connected with slavery, begin- } 
ning with the abolition petitions, his leaning has | 
been to the North; and in 1850, when the com- | 
promise measures were before the country, I ask | 
my friend from Alabama to read a few paragraphs 


Mr. CLAY read the following extracts from a | 





speech made by Mr. Bett on the 14th of Septem- || believed it to be right. 


ber, 1850: 
** With regard to the constitutional power of Congress | 
over this subject, I would say that the only doubt I have of | 


or to abolish slavery in this District, is insplred by the re- | 
spect [ have for the opinions of so many distinguished and 
eminent men, both in and out of Congress, who hold that 
Congress has no such power. Reading the Constitution for 
inyself, { believe that Congress has all the power over the | 
subject in this District which the States have within their | 
respective jurisdictions.” * * * * * * 

** But, however great my respect may be for the opinions | 
of others on the question of power, there are some consid- 
erations of such high account as, in my judgment, to make 
it desirable that, unless by common conseut the project of 
abolition shall be wholly given up and disbanded, the rem- 
nant of slavery existing in the District should be abolished | 
at once ; at the present moment, however, the excited state 
of public sentiment in the South, growing out of territorial 
questions, seems to forbid such a course. For myself, if | 
the sentiment of the adjacent States and of the South gen- 
erally were less inflamed, I would prefer that course to keep- 
ing it an open question. Slavery in the District of Columbia | 
is now the only remaining ground of eontention, the only 
remaining point of objection and assault, on the part of the | 
anti-slavery North. [do notinclude the fanatics. They will 
be satisfied with nothing short of the extinction of slavery 
in the States ; but all others at the North disclaim any in- | 
tention, or design, or any constitutional power, to interfere | 
with slavery anywhere but in the District of Columbia. I[ 
would be glad to see all cause of disturbance and conten- 
tion in the District wholly removed ; but let me say that this 
can never be done by the abolition of slavery, unless it be 
accompanied by some adequate provision for the removal 
or the effective control of the slaves after they shall have 
been emancipated. With this qualification, and in order | 
to test the determination of the North in regard to any fur- 
ther and continued aggression upon southern feelings and | 
the security of sauthern property, I would be content to | 
see slavery in the District abolished to-day. In one aspect | 
of the subject, I am not sure that it would not be a great 
conservative measure, both as regards the Union and the | 
interests of the South: this District once relieved of all | 
sources of dissension, we should be speedily enlightened 
upon the qrfestion whether the North would stop there, or 
raise new and more dangerous issues ?”? 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Connecting that 
speech, which was made on the bill before the Sen- | 
ate to abolish the slave trade in thisDistrict, with | 
his uniform course on the reception of petitions 
on the subject of slavery, we find that my col- | 
league makes greater concessions than I know of | 
any other southern man ever having made. After 
throwing in a good many conditions and pro- 
visoes, and ifs and ands, he concludes that he 
would be willing to see the institution of slavery | 
abolished in the District of Columbia to-day. | 
First, he would concede the power to abolish sla- 
very in the District of Columbia; and second, he 
was willing to see that power exercised, and then 
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am speaking of them as‘’h party. Who has held 
out inducements? 
croach? My honorable colleague. Then he talks 
about the deep interest, the great interest that men 
feelin slaves. Who has been throwing his banner 
to the North to get northern votes and northern 
strength, and then talks about the Democratic 
party producing all this agitation? The bill to 
abolish the slave trade in this District was one of 
the compromise measures of 1850. I voted for 
most of those compromise measures; but I want it 
understood now, as it was then, that I did not vote 
for them because they were compromise meas- 
ures. Those for which I voted (for I voted for 
each measure by itself) I voted for because they 
were right in themselves; those I voted against I 
voted against because I believed they were wrong 
in themselves. Compromise! Ah, yes;compro- 
mise with the North, and abolish slavery in the 
istrict of Columbia, and exercise the constitu- 
tional power in the Territories, and all for what ? 
In the language of my honorable colleague—to see 








|| how far the North will go! 
of what he then said. | 


I was no compromise man then. I was for each 
of those measures which I sustained because I 
Q I think it is time for the 
North and the South to abandon the idea of com- 
promise. You have a Constitution which guar- 
anties certain rights to all the States composing 
this Confederacy. Stand by the Constitution. 
Make no compromise by which the North will 
concede its rights to the South, or the South con- 
cede its rights to the North, but maintain the 
Constitution as itis, and thereby secure to each 
and all the States of this Confederacy their con- 
stitutional rights. Was there ever a compro- 
mise made in which some one was not wronged, 
in which some one of the parties did not lose? 
There is a great principle of night somewhere; let 
us ascertain where the right is and let the North 
and the South maintain it, neither making con- 
cessions. 

What has been the history of compromises in 
thisGovernment? In 1820 we had acompromise. 
The nation was agitated; dissolution was threat- 
ened before the compromise was made; and after 
the compromise was made, it became a fixed, per- 
manent subject of contention and agitation and 
discussion, until it was repealed. You get up a 
great agitation, and settle it by acompromise; and 
then you keep up an agitation as to what the cam- 
promise means, or what is the extent of its obli- 
gation. [ think it is time to quit compromising. 
In 1850 several measures were passed as com- 
promise measures. They produced a great agi- 
tation. A dissolution of the sion was threatened ; 
and in 1851 some great pacificators came forward 
—men who were willing to be sacrificed upon the 
altar of their country on another compromise. 
That compromise has since been a continual and 
unceasing source of agitation. Is it not time for 
the North and the South to quit compromising ? 
There is a great principle of right somewhere. 
Let us find out what is the right, and abide by 
it. 

Wheneverthere is a difficulty between vice and 
virtue, vice can get up an agitation, an issue with 
virtue, and of course vice is always ready to com- 
promise; but wherever virtue conrpromises with 
vice, vice obtains the ascendency. Whenever 
there is a contest between truth and falsehood, 
and it is settled by a compromise, truth gives way 
and falsehood triumphs. Is it not time to stop 
compromising? I think we have comproniised 
enough, and I will say here in my place to-day, 
that I believe the agitation which lids taken place, 
first, in getting up compromises, and then upon 








he could test how far the North would go in ref- 
erence to southern institutions. You concede the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
for the sake of making a test how far the North 
will go; you will concede the constitutional power 
for the sake of seeing how far they will go! If 
he concedes it here, would it not be reasonable to 
infer that he would favor the abolition of slavery 
in the Territories? Most clearly. 

Who thén has been compromising with the 
North? Who has been holding‘out inducements 
to the North to encroach upon the South? Is it 
the Democratic party? Have they been doing it? 
Have not southern men been catering for northern 
strength until the whole northern wing of their 
own party has been abolitionized? I have no un- 
kind things to say towards the Abolitionists. I 


the compromises after they are made, has done 
more to make the institution of slavery permanent 
than all the other action of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The constant outside pressure, the agita- 
tion of the question in the free States, has done 
more to give the institution of slavery strength 
and solidity in the southern States than anything 
ise that has taken place in the country. Among 
southern men the philosophy, the nature, the 
character of the institution of slavery are better 
understood than formerly. The southern mind, 
to-day, is more reconciled to the institution of 
slavery, and better satisfied with it, than it ever 
has been since the institution has existed. This 
is the fact, and it is not worth while to disguise it. 

Then let us agree, North and South, to abide 
by the Constitution of the country, and have no 
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more compromises. Wedave been compromised 
and conservatised until there is hardly any Con- | 
stitution left. We first compromise and settle a 
question wrong, and then we must all turn con- | 
servatives and stand by the wrong that has been 
accomplished by the compromise. Compromise! 
I almost wish the term was stricken out of the 
English language. Conservatism! It is the argu- | 
ment of despots and tyrants, one that entails an 
existing institution in its present form, whether 
it be right or wrong. We must compromise, and 
inflict great wrong on the country; and then all | 
are to turn conservatives, and stand by the wrong | 
that has been inflicted on the country. So we see 
where this compromising spirit has carried us. | 
We see the lure that has been thrown out by my 
honorable colleague and others, to induce northern 
men to encroach on the South, Notwithstanding 
his allusions to his deep interest in slavery, and | 
all that, we see where he stands, “|| 
The Legislature of Tennessee have manifested | 
| 


no disrespect in these resolutions. They have 
exercised the privilege and power that has been 
exercised by most of the States of this Cenied- | 
eracy. 
But, my honorable colleague would seem, in | 
his concluding remarks, to have a desire to draw | 
me off from his pursuit by throwing out a com- | 
pliment, with the remark that I had made one of | 
the most powerful arguments against the Lecomp- | 
ton constitution he had heard. I am at fault here | 
again. Itis my misfortune, I presume, not his | 
fault. I did not understand myself that way, and | 
how he can make such an application of my ar- | 
gument is a matter of profound astonishment to 
me. What was it, 1 said, that could convey, in | 
the slightest degree, the idea that I was against | 
the Lecompton constitution; or what position did 
[ take that would demonstrate that I was against 
the Lecompton constitution? It would require a 
man with magnifying glasses, it would take a mi- | 
croscope that would multiply millions of times, | 
to discover anything in the remarks | have made 
to-day which would seem to indicate opposition | 
to the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton | 
constitution, 
what I was saying on that point—I will occupy 


spoken three times as long as I intended—I shall | 


believe it is right, and the most effectual means to | 
settle and put down the agitation that is now per- 
vading the whole country. 

What is it that I have said which would come 
in conflict with my going for the admission of || 
Kansas into the Union asa State? Because I ar- || 
gued that power was with the people? Does that || 
make an issue with the admission of Kansas? || 
Not in the slightest degree. The only question | 
for Congress to determine when Kansas applies || 
for admission is, is ita State? Whether it has 
got to be a State by a regular process or by irreg- 
ular progpss, so the end is reached that it is a State 
and has a republican form of government, it is | 
entirely competent for Congress to admit her with- || 
out reference to her irregularities or informalities. | 
Many States have been admitted into the Union | 


in this way, and the chances are that others will 
be 





What is there that I have said as to sovereignty 
abiding with man that comes in conflict with the 
admission of Kansas now? Go to the organic 
law and you find that the power is conferred on 
the people of Kansas to legislate. Was the pass- 
ing of a law under the territorial government in 
confict with the Constitution of the United States, 
which provided for the calling of a convention? 
Go back to the bill reported to the Senate during 
the last Congress, omitting the provision that the 
consutution should be submitted to the people. 
Who reported that bill? The honorable Senator 
from Ilinois,chairman of the Committee on Ter- 


‘THE 


|| mitted to the people. 


No, sir; and in continuation of || 


vote to let Lecompton in; not because my Legis- || 
lature has instructed me to do so, but because I || 


| Kansas out of the Union? 


| 








vote at the polls, or adopt it as a constitution, 
without submission? That is what the commit- 
tee must have intended. We find the Minnesota 
enabling act requiring the constitution to be sub- 
That bill came from the 
same committee. The committee must have un- 
derstood the subject. They reported one bill re- 
quiring it to go to the people; the other bill came 
back frown the committee with that clause out of 
it. The bill was lost in the other House, and 


then Kansas proceeded, through her Legislature, 


to pass a law authorizing the convention to be 
called, and the people elected delegates. I know 
the question is to come up here, and when it does, 
I will show gentlemen who make these insinua- 
tions, whether there is any conflict with my po- 


|| sition. 


Whence does the convention derive its power ? 
Some say from the Legislature, and some trace it to 
one source, and some to another. I say the Legis- 
lature took the regulat steps, in an orderly, peace- 


|| able manner, for the election of delegates to the 


convention. The people elected delegates. The 
delegates being elected, met in convention, de- 
riving their power from the people that elected 
them, and not from the Territorial Legislature. 
The convention was the representative of the sov- 
ereignty of the people; it was, in fact, the people 
assembled in their highest political attitude, acting 
in convention to prescribe the nature and charac- 
ter of their institutions. That convention being 
the people assembled in their highest political 
attitude, had the power to submit a constitution 
back to the people for ratification, or the power 
to adopt it at once, or to submit part of it. This 
was discretionary with them. If I had beena 
member of that convention, | am free to say I 
should have been in favor of the submission of the 
whole constitution to the popular vote; but the 
people were present in convention, and they de- 
termined this point for themselves. In that con- 
stitution they have made an express reservation 
of the right to alter or amend. In my judgment, 
without that reservation, they would have, in the 
language of the Declaration of Independence, the 
power to alter, amend, or abolish, their form of 


| government at — time, in such manner as they 
the Senate but a few moments longer, for I have || 


may prescribe. But to make the point clear, the 
constitution of Kansas, in the bill of rights, ex- 
pressly reserves to the people the right of altera- 
tion. 

Then I should like to know how anything I 
have said conflicts in the slightest degree with 
the admission of Kansas into the Union as a 
State? I contend that the only question for Con- 
gress to determine is, whether a State has been 
formed, and whether it has a republican form of 
government. That being settled, Congress is 
either to admit it or keep it out. If Congress 
can assume as cause for sending the constitution 
back to the people, that the proceedings have 
been irregular and informal, Congress may as- 


_ sume as a cause that this provision, or that pro- 
vision, or the other provision, is not right, and 


send it back to the people; and the result is, that 
Congress makes the constitution; Congress, not 
the people, exercises the power. When the State 
is admitted, the subject of her local policy belongs 
to her people. There may perhaps now be a ma- 


| jority of the actual, persons in Kansas against 


some of the provisions of the constitution; but, 
if so, they have power, at any time they may 
think proper, to change that constitution, and 
change the institutions established by it, Here 
I desire to inquire what will be gained by keeping 
Do you thereby ex- 
pedite the proceedings of the people there in re- 
forming or akering the constitution? Can they 
not proceed as readily and as speedily after they 
are admitted into the Union to change the consti- 


_ tution if it is wrong, as ee ean proceed before 


its admission? The idea of Congress forcing a 
constitution on the people of a State is an absurd- 


ritories. He reported a bill to the Senate author- | ity. Congress does not force it on them at all; 


izing the adoption of a constitution without being ] 
' 


submitted to the people. That bill when it first 
went to the committee had inita clause providing 
that the constitution should be submitted, and it 
was reported back without that clause. Was it 
not intended by this enabling act, or whatéver 
name you may eee call it, that the people 
may meet in convention, and when in convention 
may form a constitution, and may or may not, as 

circumsiances may require, submit it to a popular 





Congress does not make it; Congress takes the 
consutution as an evidence that a State has been 
formed, and says to her, ‘* Walk in with your 
constitution, and afterwards change it in your 
own way, and at such time as you may select 
and prescribe.”’ 

hat can be the objection to the admission of 
Kansas? This question is more clear as to a State 
thanastoaTerritory. Noone hasa rightto inter- 
fere with the people ofa State in regard to their in- 
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stitutions; butnow the ideais suggest — 
the people ofa Territory have - the = an 
steps towards becoming a State, the consti, = 
they may make is to be regarded as a petite 
and that they do not become a State until Con oth 
givesitsassent. What does this imply? on 
not a State until Congress gives its assent isp . 
this an admission that sovereignty is here; re 
cannot be a State until assent is given by Cort 
gress, Congress has the sovereignty, and > 
impart it to the State. I say it does not reside 
here; I say Congress cannot make a State, Con 
gress cannot impart sovereignty, for it does net 
possess it. A State must emanate from the people: 
and whether they act regularly or irregularly. ai 
that is necessary for us to do Js to ascertain that 
a State has been formed, and has a republican 
constitution, and then to admit it into the Union 
or keep it out. , 
lam as unfortunate in understanding gentje. 
men’s notions in this respect as I was in not yp. 
derstanding precisely the definition which m 
honorable soe gave of his position; but | 
think I understand myself. There is a Principle 
in this matter; and if you will pursue principle 
you will arrive at a proper conclusion. . 

Mr. President, I have said all that I intended to 
say upon the resolutions of the Legislature of 
Tennessee, and a great deal more on other mat. 
ters. I did not intend to take the range which | 
have taken; but I have been led off into saying 
thus much without great order or method, 1 
think I understand the principle which lies at the 
bottom of this controversy. I wish to act on that 
great principle. I desire to admit Kansas and 
allay agitation and strife. I want the North and 
the South alike to stand upon the Constitution, 
Let us make no compromises; but let us stand 
by the Constitution as it is. Though we may differ 
in reference to a local institution here and another 
there, let us act as lovers of the Constitution, in 
the North and in the South, neither conceding its 
rights, but both standing by the great principles 
of free government. Let us admit States into the 
Union, recognizing the great source of power by 
which States are made. tus admit Kansas and 
Minnesota, whether they come hand in hand or 
separately, I care not. I stand ready to receive 
them both. I shall vote for the admission of Min- 
nesota because I believe it is right in principle, 
because I believe it is for the interest of the Con- 
federacy. 1 shall vote for the admission of Kan- 
sas because I believe itis righttodoso. Asother 
States ay be formed in the progress of this Gov- 
ernment, I shall vote for their admission when | 
am satisfied that States have been formed, and 
that their constitutions are republican. I hope 
that I have succeeded in making myself under- 
stood by my competitor—— 

_ Mr. BELL. No competitor in any respect or 
in any way. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. My colleague 
=ye he is not my competitor in any respect. 

hen we are in the habit of particular kinds of 
discussion we are accustomed to use certain re- 
marks; and by a slip of the tongue we sometimes 
use them inadvertently. Having had a good 
many competitors to contend with, the term has 
become familiar to me in speaking in opposition 
to another; and when one gets in the habit of 
using such terms, they are repeated sometimes 
unconsciously. 

Mr. BELL. I excuse it. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. My colleague 
says he is not my competitor in any respect. — 

r. BELL. Ido not mean it in any offensive 
sense. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. When the 
Democratic State convention met in our State the 
gauntlet was thrown out, and we could have had 
a fuller demonstration, if one was needed or could 
be had, of the opinion of the people of Tennes- 
see on these questions. My honorable colleague, 
with all his power, with all his information, and 
all his tact as a debater in Congress and out of it, 
was invited to-participate in that struggle; and if 
public opinion was wrong, the opportunity was 
tendered to him to go before the people and make 
— opinion right. Here, as it occurs to me, 

will remark that when the convention nominat- 
ing the opposition candidate for Governor sat, !t 
was given out that he had made a s in that 
convention, in which he declared that he was 
going forth, trident in hand; that he was going ' 
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When ut down everything that came in contact with || 
Ssary him—Vess that the Hon. Jonn Bet was to be in | 
ution the field, and the smaller aspirants had better get |) 


ition, fthe way. 
to ; : : 
gress es was to be inthe field with his armor on; and 











1 
lit ig » was given out ina boasting and taunting man- | 
8 Not . that it made no odds whom he mets whether | 

If it ih Richard or Saladin, whether it was Saxon | 
Con. < Saracen; if he came in contact with the Hon. | 
Must dere Bett, his easque was sure to be crushed. 
eside These things were all given out; public opinion | 

On- was to be set right. The a was taken up; | 
3 not contests were Sqlicited and sought, and, in fact, | 
Ople; the Democracy tried to provoke their opponent so | 
Y, all asto get him into a fight. How many Demo- | 


that crats did he meet before the people of ‘Tennessec | 


lican in that canvass to set public opinion right?) We | 
hion, have not many Richards and Saladins, or Saxons, | 
or Sargcens there. We have some few who try, | 
nile. and [think most of them do understand most of | 
tun. the questions that are discussed generally, and | 
ey can take care of themselves. Who was crushed ? | 
but | | know some that were anxious to meet the hon- | 
Ciple orale Senator on the stump in regular set-tos, if | 
iple, necessary, though they would have been crushed | 
in the first tilt, but they were never afforded that | 

ed to opportunity. I have had competitors again and | 
© of acain, and many of them not inferior in ability | 
mat. and reputation even to the honorable Senator’s | 
ich [ own conception of himself. I will not refer to | 
i the result of the issues that took place between | 
. those competitors and myself. I leave that for | 
tthe the history of the country to tell. I have had 
that competitors who were foemen worthy of my steel, 
and and they have met their fate like honorable men, | 
on and recognized me as such. A gentleman and 
wn well-bred man will respect me, and all others | 
a will make doit: 

iffer “Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 

ther That he is grown so great?” 

“— Is he beyond the reach of popular sentiment? | 
> ‘ In rather a taunting and sneering manner he says | 
ae he is not my competitor in any sense. |f you | 
the have never been my competitor, your equals have; | 
by and in the conclusion of their contest they adjusted | 
= their robes and prepared themselves for their fate; | 
oe and, 1 repeat again, fell like honorable men. I | 
fine stand here to-day not as the competitor of any || 
_ Senator; but I stand here, in a senatorial sense, 
~ the compeer of any Senator. I know my rights, 
- and I intend to try to learn the proprieties of the || 
o Senate; and in compliance with those proprieties, || 
mat my rights, and the rights of the State which I || 
nT have the honor in part to represent, shall be main- | 
a tained (to use terms very familiar with us) at all 
“ hazards and to the last extremity. So much for 
) P “competitors. ”? 

” In the first place, we have gone over these in- | 
¢ structions; in the next place, we have gone over | 
the proper lodgment of sovereign power; and in 
- the third place, we have gone over the idea thrown | 
“ out about ** competitors.’’ I must say, in conclu- 


of sion of these desultory remarks, that I have been 
= forced before the Senate more and oftener than I 
- intended to have been, under any reasonable cir- | 
7 cumstances, for the first twelve months or two 
a # years of my service here. My intention was to 
- come here and pass through that probation which 
a older and more experienced men end Senators 
more talented than myself should assign and pre- 





ea scribe for me. I have, however, been forced thus 
often before the Senate. It has been contrary to" 
Pe my inclination; but I believe that duty to myself, 
: duty to my State, duty to principle, required me 
2 todo so; and acting under this impression | have 
| ventured to trespass on the patience and time of 
ps f theSenate. I did not intend to trespass on the | 
he Senate. Ihave come here to vote and act, and 
di shall try todo so. I thank the Senate for the at- | 
id tention they have paid me. 
“ Mr. BELL. Mrs President—— 
: Mr. PEARCE. Will the Senator allow me to 
‘d move an adjournment? 
* Mr. BELL. 1 cannot yield the floor now. It | 
if must be obvious to the whole Senate that I could | 
. not have expected this course of remark from my 
. honorable colleague from Tennessee. I am taken 
. wholly by surprise, but | ask for no time. I feel 
> fully prepared and competent now to answer all 
it that he has said, so far as | can remember it; and | 
. if he has said anything which I dg not now re- || 
= member f am willing that any gentleman shall | 
Suggest it to me 
to 


TH 


| me since I have met him in the Senate. 


I must be permitted to say, that the course of | 


my co!league has been wholly inconsistent with the | 
sentiments and feelings he has professed towards | 
I con- 
fess, sir, that | have formed a very different opin- 
ion of him. He said to me, in express terms: 
‘If I could have understood you, and you could 
have understood me, there never was any occa- | 
sion for any unfriendly feelings between us.”’ He | 
will not deny that. I dare him to deny it. I 
further said, that whatever differences there might | 
be between him and me —and I said it in mild and | 
courteous terms—though they might be radical 
differences, yet, as colleagues, as Senators from 
the same State, we should not exhibit those scenes 
which have sometimes been exhibited between | 
colleagues from the same States. I have the ut- | 
| most abhorrence for this species of collisions be- 
tween Senators representing the same sovereignty, 
| the same State. I have always regarded it as a 
| principle that I would endeavor to conciliate, and 
act with Senators opposed to me in this body in 
a courteous and friendly spirit. I have always 
thought that we should never exhibit our States 
| in an unfriendly attitude, although we maintain 
firmly our own opposite sentiments. I had trusted 
never to witness this sort of collision and conten- 
tion, which, | beg my colleague’s pardon for say- 
ing, I think degrading alike to both. I thought, 
from my conversations with my colleagué since 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Wholly unexpected are they to me. 








_As he continued in a three hours’ speech, occa- 
sionally throwing in the most insulting personal 
allusions, the assignment of motives, that any 
man could possibly conceive, no one who heard 
his enunciations on this floor in regard to me 
could doubt the feeling which prompted them. 
, , I regret 
it, deeply, sincerely, not only with-reference to 

my own self-respect and the respect which is due 

to this body, but on every other ground I regret 
it deeply. Some of the gentlemen around me 
have said: **Defer this until to-morrow; think of 
| it, and see what you@Will do.”’ Sir, 1 am ready 
now to goon. I ask no time to consider the re- 
plies which are due to such assaults as have been 
made on me by my colleague or any other mem- 
ber of the Senate who chooses to support him 
and back him. Now or at any other time, I am 
ready to meet him. It requires no reflection. 
Mr. SEWARD. I hope the Senator will allow 
me—— 
Mr. BELL. No sir; if you please, allow 
m 


| me. 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER, [Mr. Biaes.] 
+a Senator from Tennessee is entitled to the 
oor. 


Mr. BELL. Iam ready now, and I will pro- 


| ceed, if itis the wish of the Senate that I shall. 
| Mr. SEWARD arose. 


Mr. BELL. No, sir; I will have no interven- 


| he bas been here, that he concurred with me, that || tion in regard to the course of my colleague on 
| if there was anything on earth that ought to be || this subject. 


avoided, it was the collisions and contentions that 
have taken place, sometimes perhaps necessarily, 
between Senators from the same State. I have 
the utmost abhorrence for violent—1 will not say 
vulgar—collisions and passages between Senators 
from the same State, on the floor of the Senate of 


| sir, and to the Senate, my deep mortification to 
| see that I have been misled. 

| 

| 


I believe there were no two men between whom 


/and controlled, than Mr. Turney, my late col- 
| league in the Senate, and myself. He was a self- 
educated man, a man of naturally great powers 
of intellect. He had noacademical education, no 
| education at all except that which he derived from 
his intercourse with society, his observation of 
men, and bis own reading. When he came into 
the Senate, there are some here now who will 


and views on this sectional question that I have 
ever met with, although he united with the ex- 
| treme ultraists of the South in their protestagainst 
the compromise measures of 1850, yet there was 


\| never one word from him to disturb the courte- 


| ous relations which ought to exist between Sen- 
ators from the same State in this body, in my 
opinion. Other gentlemen may have different 
| views on this point, but I cannot alter mine. 
I must further say that it is apparent, from the 
course and tenor of my colleague’s argument and 
the time which he occupied, fully three hours, in 


moderate, inoffensive exposition of my course and 


| tion to me, that he was carrying out a precon- 
ceived purpose. 
| in presenting the resolutions; although I could 

not speak in the language my own mind would 

| have dictated, because I was anxious to do noth- 
ing inappropriate to the subject or inconsistent 
with the feelings and principles I have felt, and 
was particularly desirous of not going beyond 
such declarations of opinion asI thought my col- 
league would not feel himself bound to reply to. 
But, sir, notwithstanding my conservative feel- 
ings, and, as I thought, courteous tone, (and I beg 
to say again, with a disposition not to conflict 
in any Way or trespass on the feelings of my col- 
league in the slightest degree,) in expressing my 
| Sentiments in relation to the preamble and resolu- 
tions which have been presented to-day, he has 
most unexpectedly made one of the bitterest, one 
| of the most insulting, and most personal replies in 
every respect, that malice, premeditated malice, 
| and determination could invent. My colleague 
| has replied to me to-day with books all marked 
| down, with their ear-marks accompanying them. 





the United States; but I must express to you now, | 


there could be a more determined opposition of | 
opinions and sentiments in regard to the princi- 
|ples by which this Government is regulated | 


bear witness that, although he was one of the || 
most decided men in opposition to my course | 


| answer to what I supposed was a very temperate, || 
a review of the action of the Legislature in rela- | 


I studied what I should say | 


Mr. SEWARD. 
ment. 
Mr. BELL. Iam bound to vindicate my honor. 
Mr. FOOT. I hope the Senator from ‘Tennes- 
| see Will, on a moment’s reflection, yield to the 
| general desire of the Senate to adjourn, and stop 
this discussion for to-day right here. 


| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the gen- 


I wish to move an adjourn- 


tleman from Tennessee yield the floor? 

Mr. PUGH. With the permission of my friend 
from Tennessee, as he can speak to more ad- 
vantage to-morrow, [ will move that the Senate 
| proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
|| ness. 
|| Mr. BELL. I will yield, on condition that I 
| have the floor for to-morrow. 

Several Senators. Of course. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator withdraw his 
|, motion for half a minute, with the same under- 
| standing, to permit me to make a motion which 
|| I think will meet the unanimous consent of the 
Senate ? 

Mr. PUGH. With the understanding that the 
|| Senator from Tennessee shall have the floor to- 
|| morrow. 
|| Mr.GREEN. That is the understanding. I 
|| wish merely, before we go into executive session, 
|| to make a motion, by unanimous consent, to take 
up the bill for the admission of Kansas, and make 
it the special order for Thursday next, at one 
o’clock. It is important to get that question out 
of the way. We talk on the question, whether it 
| is before us or not; and it is best, therefore, to dis- 
|| cuas the subject explicitly and directly. 1 make 
| that motion. é' 

Mr. GWIN. Does that precede the other 
| special orders on the Calendar? 

Mr. STUART and Mr. GREEN. 
| them under the rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thg motion 
cannot now be entertained except by unanimous 
|| consent. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr.GREEN. Does the gentleman from New 
York object? 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending 
question before the Senate is on printing the res- 
olutions introduced by the Senator from Tennes- 
| see, from the State of Tennessee, and upon that 
| the Senator from Tennessee is entitled to the floor. 
|| Itis moved by the Senator from Ohio that the 
|| Senate now proceed to the consideration of exec- 
| utive business. 

‘| Mr. CRITTENDEN. I hope not. At this 
|| hour of the day it is hardly proper to go into 
'| executive session for the purpose of doing busi- 
‘ness. [**Adjourn!’’] I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

| The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
|| adjourned. 
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" HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.’ 
Tvespay, February 23, 1858. 


by the Rev. P. D. Guraiey, D. D 


The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- | 


proved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid | 
before the House the hllowing communications; | 
which were laid on the table, and ordered to be | 
printed: 

A communication from The War Department, | 
transmitting the official Army Register for the year | 
ending the 30th of June, 1857; and 

A communication from the same Department, | 
transmitting a statement of the expenditures du- | 


ring the year 1857, from the appropriation for the 


contingent expenses of the military establishment. | 
PRINTING DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. lIask the unanimous con- | 
sent of the House to allow me to introduce a bill | 
to pay for the printing, binding, paper, lithograph- 
ing,and engraving, which is due tothe various per- | 
sons who have furnished materials or done the | 
work under contracts which have been made with | 
their various departments. 
member that a bill for this purpose was intro- 


duced some three weeks ago, and that it was de- || Committee ofthe Whole be withdrawn, I will move 


feated by the House. 1 have in my hand the | 
memorials of the various parties to whom this 
money is due, asking that Congress will pay the 
amount now owing to them by the Government. 
J ask that the bill may be read, and referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union. 1 


The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand 
that the bill is reported from the Committee of | 
Ways and Means, or is it introduced by the gen- 
tleman himself? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is reported from the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

No objection being made, the bill appropriating | 
money to supply deficiencies in the appropria- 
tions for paper, printing, binding, and engraving 
ordered by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the Thirty-Third and Thirty-Fourth | 
Congresses, and which has been executed, was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and, with the report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. ILask, in this connection, 
to offer a resolution, not from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, but from myself, individually. 

Mr. FOSTER. I object, and call for the reg- 


ular order of business. 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 





ness is the consideration of the following resolu- || 


tion offered by the gentleman from New York || 
[Mr. Hoarp] on Friday last: | 


{| 
Whereas, tatement has bee de bya ber of | ‘ 
eee oe See cee ani Gee tee nie cf te, I yeas and nays can be withdrawn, and then we 


this House, importing that the Hon. Mr. Burns, of Ohio, || 
had stated to him, in a conversation on the subject of his || 
vote on the resolution of Hon. Mr. Harrts, of Lilinois, to || 
commit to a select committee the President’s message on | 
the Kansas investigation, that he was to have certain offi- || 
cial patronage, or appointments to office, at his disposal ; || 
and whereas, the Hon. Mr. Burns had previously been free || 
in his avowal of sentiments, with which his vote on that || 
subject was in conflict, thus furnishing ground to suspect || 
that some improper influence had been exerted to bias the || 
said rs official action as a member of this House: || 
Therefore, | 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the i] 









| 


5 to inquire and investigate whether any improper || 
at have been or are being made, directly or indirectly, 
by an ns connected with the executive department 
of this ment, or by any other person, with their ad- || 
vice or t, to influence the action of any member of 
this i upon any question or measure upon which the 
House acted, or which it has under consideration, with 


power to for persons and papers, and with leave to 
report at any time, by bill or Dtherwise. 

And the pending question is, ‘* Shall the reso-— 
Jution be received and entertained on the ground 
that it is a question of privilege?” 

Mr. PHELPS. The pending question is one | 
which may involve a question of privilege, or not, | 
according to the decision of the House on the res- | 
olution. Now the House is not full to-day, and 
if we proceed to the consideration of this question | 
we cannot have a proper expression of the sense 
ofthe House upon it; and if we proceed to the call 
of committees for re 
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The House will re- || 


|| tion of t 
Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois. Ihave no objection | 


ports, the committees will not | 


of the absence ofa large number of the members 


| of the House; and, therefore, I submit to the 


; || House whether it would not be better to allow the 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer | 


uestion to go over until to-morrow? Being of 
that opinion, | submit a motion that the rules be 
suspended, and that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, for the purpose of proceeding with the dis- 
cussion on the Indian appropriation bill. 
| lL understand, in connection with that matter, 
there was a resolution submitted by my colleague 


|| on the Committee of Ways and Means, (Mr. J. 





Guancy Jones,] whom I do not now see in his 
| place, to terminate debate on this bill, and that he 
called the previous question upon it; but I have 
the impression that the House did not order it. I 
have no power to withdraw that demand at this 
time, and I do not purpose to press that resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I hope the gentleman will 
move to close debate to-morrow. 

Mr. McKIBBIN. lIask the gentleman from 


|| Missouri to withdraw his motion for a moment. 
| Mr. PHELPS. I would yield to my friend, but 
|| the regular order of business has been called for, 
|| and I presume it will be insisted on if I yield. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine 
called for the regular order of business. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. If the motion to go into 


| to postpone the pending business a day or two. 


‘| The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that such 
|| a motion would be in order. 


| Mr. PHELPS. | withdraw my motion, then. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I now move that the pend- 
ing question, arising on the resolution of the gen- 
| tleman from New York, [Mr. Hoarp,] be post- 
| poned until the day afterto-morrow. By thattime, 
eros: absent members will have returned. 
The motion was agreed to. 


CLOSE OF DEBATE. 
| Mr. CLINGMAN, 


order of business. 

The SPEAKER. The first business is a mo- 
| tion to lay upon the table the resolution of the 
mare from Pennsylvania [Mr. J. Guancy 

ones] to terminate debate on the Indian appro- 





I now call for the regular 


) ris i ’ - ; 
| priation bill attwo o’clock to-morrow; upon which 
|| the yeas and nays have been ordered. 


| Mr. PHELPS. I submit to the gentleman who 
made the motion to lay the resolution on the table, 
that he withdraw it, and move to amend the res- 
olution, so as to close debate on Thursday at two 
| o’clock. - 
| The SPEAKER. The motion was made by 
| the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Wasnsvrn.]} 
| Mr.CLINGMAN. Thegentleman from Maine 
_isnotpresent. Ifthat motionis voted down, then 
an amendment can be offered. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. By 





eneral consent the 


can vote down the motion. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Iliinois. [have no objection 
to allowing the call for the yeas and nays to be 
withdrawn, if it is the understanding of the gen- 
tleman who made the proposition that he will 
move to extend the time for debate upon the bill. 

Mr.PHELPS. The gentleman who submitted 
the resolution is not in the House, and I have no 
control over it; but I hope the House will vote 
down the motion to lay the resolution on the table; 
that they will not sustain the call for the previous 


| question; and that then they will amend the reso- 


lution, so as to close debate at two o’clock on 
eee I trust that will meet the approba- 
ve gentleman from Illinois. 


to make, if that is done. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to 
the gentleman from Illinois that it is entirely com- 


| petent for him to renew the motion to lay upon 


the table, if his views are not carried out, and 
upon that motion he could demand the yeas and 

nays. 
| “No objection being made, the demand for the 
yeas and nays was withdrawn. 

The motion to lay the resolution on the table 
was then disagreed to. 


exhaust themselves in making reports, by reason | the previous question. _ 


ONAL GLOBE. 
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The House refused to second the demand for 





February 23, 


Mr. PHELPS. [now move to amen th... 
lution, by stri —— out ** Tuesday at et any 
and inserting ‘* Thursday at two o’elock:”” 
on that I demand the previous question, - d 

Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois. I wish the gent] 
man to modify it still further, for | think it \. 
able that privileged question will intervene by 
tween this time and the time indicated for 4), 
close of debate, which will occupy a day, o P 
part of a day. I refer to acase of a contest ‘ 
election. I should therefore prefer that the a 
tleman would modify his amendment, so _ 
give at least another day for debate on this bill 
and if ow is to be comand with private 
business, I should prefer having still another 


modifi. 
Illinois, 
and ob. 


day. 

‘ Mr. PHELPS. The objection to the 
cation suggested by the gentleman from 
is that Friday next is private bill day, 
jection day, and I think that the House ough: to 
proceed to the consideration of private business 
To continue this debate until next week would by 
encroaching too far on the time of the House; ang 
it is not necessary to do so, for the purpose of de. 
bate, because this bill will be followed b other 
a gee bills, on which debate can be cop. 
tinued. Besides, as has been remarked bythe 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
this bill contains nothing but the appropriations 
necessary to carry out existing treaties, and pe. 
cessary for the administration of the Indian de. 
partment. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois. My object is to 
have the bill submitted to a little more scrutiny 
than such bills have been accustomed to receiye 
in this House. For this purpose alone I desire to 
have time for investigation. I have given notice 
to the gentleman, [Mr. Puexps,] that the House 
and himself might be apprized of business which 
will probably intervene within the time to be al- 
lowed for this debate. The fact that Friday next 
is private bill day is not a reason why we should 
not have proper time for the examination of this 
bill. “I hope the House will give such proper 
time. I am not going to enter into the discussion 
of this question, but I think the House is aware 
of the importance of this bill. 

Mr. PHELPS. If it be any accommodation 
to the House to fix Friday, I am willing to sa 
Friday at two o’clock. I offer that as an ont 
ment to the resolution, and call the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered; and, under the operation 
thereof, the amendment was agreed to; and the 
resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

Mr. PHELPS moved to reconsider the vote b 
which the resolution, as amended, was adopted; 
and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELPS. I now submit the motivn that 
the rules be suspended, and that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, called for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to; there being, on a division, ayes 8, 
noes 42. : 

So the rules were suspended, and the House 
resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Greenwoon In 
the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 
Indian appropriation bill, on which Mr. Bus- 
ROUGHS was entitled to the floor. 


KANSAS AFFAIRS. 


Mr. BURROUGHS. Itis with a good deal of 
diffidence and embarrassment, Mr. Chairman, 
that I rise now to address the committee, because 
I have seen a number of gentlemen on my side of 
the House attempting in vain, within the last 
twenty-five or thirty days, to obtain the floor— 
gentlemen who would have discussed the ques 
tion,which I propose to consider, with much more 
ability than i can hope to bring to the subject. 


Sir, I have felt myself exceedingly mortified, 
from time to time, in this House, at the remarks 
that have been made on the left side of the Hall, 
to the effect that the Republican party was & Se 
tional party. We have not unfrequently beer 
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h weed with the grossest selfishness. We have ! 
e unfrequently been charged with having at- | 
nor ved to carry measures that were calculated || 
he last ties which bind together the States || 


| 


remptet 
10 break t 
of this Union. : - 
sir, from my earliest days I have learned to || 
love this Union. I have learned that it was | 
wy rst duty as an American and as a citizen, if | 
: “od be, tolay down my life for the Union which 
oe purchased at the cost of so much blood and 
yeasure, and I had hoped that the ties which |) 
pound us together, and which taught us the | 
reat doctrine of brotherly love and fraternity, | 
would not so soon have been forgotten by Ameri- | 
cans. Now, itis part of my purpose this morn- || 
ing to introduce some few reasons here to sat- || 
isfy those gentlemen that they ought to take |, 
hack these unjust charges. Well, sir, what are || 
they? In the first place, sir, the great doctrine | 
which lies at the foundation of our Republic, | un- || 
derstand to be this, that we are all of us as Ameri- | 
cans, in all our acts and in everything that we do, || 
to consult the greatest good of the greatest possi- || 
blenumber. ‘Thatis Democratic doctrine. Yes, || 
sir, it is Democratic doctrine as our fathers taught | 
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| from? I have facts and figures here to satisfy any | 
| gentleman where it came from. Look to the im- 


| and estimates in careful detail. 











er 


fi ' 815 


of the States of this Union, with all the ey eh || hundred and eighty-eight public schools, one hun- 
within them, real and personal. Now, sir, I pro- || dred and eighty-nine teachers, and five thousand 
pose, in a spirit of all kindness, toask gentlemen )) five huntred pupils. In the counties which com- 
who make this charge of sectionalism against us, || pose my district we have three hundred and six 








| to tell us where this money—this eight hundred || public schools, three hundred and seventy-five 


millions—came from ? Where did the money come || teachers, and nineteen thousand seven hundred 


and seventy-eight pupils. This,in my poor jud 
| ment, is some evidence of the comparative civili- 
nga and tax-peying States of this Confederacy. | zation of our respective districts, 

n the.State of New York we havea population || Now let us turn our attention to the district of 
of over three million, nearly half as cane as the || the gentieman from Mississippi, [Mr. Lamar.} 
population of the whole southern States. '| In that district there are one hundred and forty - 

Now, sir, I have not time to-day to present the || four public schools, one hundred and forty-seven 
careful calculations by which I arrive at the fact || teachers, and two thousand nine hundred and 
that the northern fifteen States of this Confederacy || sixty-six pupils. I have already told you how 
have paid three fourths of the entire amount ex- || many of each my district contained—I refer, of 








pended for the purchase of these lands. Six hun- || course, to the public schools as classified in the 
dred million dollars have been paid in the form of || census report. 
indirect taxes for that purpose. I make thisnow || I next turned my attention to another item— 


simply as a general statement; and I tell gentle- || school libraries, not libraries in academies and 
men that if they doubt the correctness of the state- || colleges, but school libraries, accessible to all the 
ment, I will, at a future time, present the facts || people. In my district there are two hundred and 

|| eighty-five school libraries, containing thirty-six 
Well, sir, I nov’ come here with the complaint || thousand three hundred and twenty volumes. In 
that the northern States have not quite half the || the district of the gentleman from Georgia there 








it, Itis the doctrine for which our fathers fought, |, 
and it is the doctrine by which I hope the Re- || 


territory you of the southern States have; and I || is one school library, only containing five hun- 
say further that our land is not as good as yours. || dred volumes. In the Mississippi district re- 


ublic of America will ever stand. || [knowit, for | have been upon your southern soil; || ferred to, not one library of this class. 


Now, sir, let us look into this subject. We have || I have been over most of the States of this Union, || 


at the North a population of something over thir- 


teen million, most of them white men; you have at || ion, and believe that, with the exception of the | tricts. The total value of church 
the South, gentlemen, but a little over six million || mountain ranges of the South, you have much 


whitemen. Ido not take slaves into account, 


' 

; 

because they have been denominated property. 
| 


You have, in the fifteen slave States, eight hundred | 
and thirty-eight thousand square miles of land; | 


Again: I, in the next place, looked a little to the 
and gathered the means of forming a correct opin- || value of church property in the respective dis- 
‘icts poonety in the 

district of the gentleman from Mississippi, is 
better land than we possess. $118,285; in that of the gentleman from Georgia, 
And now I see over the way a gentleman who || $127,520; and in my own district, $276,850. In 
made some remarks the other day, to which my || one county of Mississippi, constituting a part of 
| attention is called by seeing him in his seat. I || the gentleman’s district, I found but one single 


we have, in fifteen States, four hundred and forty- || do not propose, however, to talk about Kansas, | church, which church was worth one hundred 


seven thousand nine hundred and ninety square | 
miles of land. We have got more than double 

your population, but we have got only less than 
half the amount of land that you have. I tell gen- | 
tlemen that this is not a sectional question. Te is | 
simply a question whether we shall have homes | 





for our children; and I propose to address myself | gentleman (Mr. Lamar] said the other day: 
to that view of it. You have in the South, or had || 


in 1850, a population of six million four hundred | 
and twelve thousand six hundred and five; we have | 
in the North, or had in 1850, a population of thir- | 
teen million three hundred and forty-two thousand 
and eighty-nine. I say nothing about the slaves. 
You,gentlemen, have your negroes, who till and 
cultivate your soil; but we have our cattle ona 
thousand hills, and an industrious yeomanry who | 
cultivate our soil. I propose now to ask who paid | 


for the land we have, and how we came by it, |, 


and what would be a fair, honest, and equitable | 
division of it? Why, sir, I recollect that that little | 
strip of land upon your southern coast, Florida, 
was bought at an expense of something over three 
million dollars, if not over five million. You 
recollect, also, sir, that we purchased Louisiana | 
ata cost of $15,000,000, besides what we have | 
paid for the extinction of Indian titles, The gen- 
| 
the other day, and who is one of those who made | 
this charge of sectionalism and injustice, lives in 
aState upon which we have expended untold mil- | 
lions—yes, sir, and northern blood, too—in her 
Indian wars, I hope the gentleman will be mag- | 
nanimous enough, when he looks into the facts, 
to take back the charge of sectionalism and bad 
faith. We profess to be friends of the Union, 
and friends of every human being in the Union, 
black as well as white; and we do not like to be | 
charged with bad faith and illiberality. 
But again, we got into a war about Texas. Do 


We admitted Texas into the Union, and took | 
upon ourselves the war with Mexico, and in car- | 


rying on that war we expended nearly two hun- |, 


dred million dollars, to say nothing of the precious | 
blood which men of the North and men of the 

South shed upon the battle-fields of Mexico. All | 
the wars in which this country has been en- | 
gaged for the last twenty-five years have been | 
mainly with the Indians on our southern border, | 


though, to be sure, the Black Hawk war wasnot | upon which they rest that high claim. 
® southern war. If gentlemen will take the pains | ( Ldov, 
to examine into the subject, they will find that ] attention of the gentleman while Ll introducea few | 


since the purchase of Florida we have expended 


on the purchase of lands from foreign Govern- |, contrast. 


ments, from Indians by treaty, and in various 


ag’ modes of expense, over eight hundred mil- | te public schools. The district represented by the 


tI 


| except as it is connected with the point to which || dollars. This county, Tunica, has a population 
I have just adverted. Wedo notclaim Kansas || of three hundred and ninety-six whites, and nine 
solely upon the ground that we are entitled to it || hundred and seventeen slaves 
as a matter of equity, and upon the ground that || Running this parallel a little further, I propose 
| we paid for it, but we want it also upon the ground || to call the attention of gentlemen to some other 
| that we do notlike your kind of civilization, The || facts. 
Mr.QUITMAN. Will the gentleman from New 
“ [fT could doso consistently with the honorof my coun- || York state what district in Mississippi he refers to? 
| try, I would plant American liberty, with southern institu- || Mr. BURROUGHS. Idonot know the number 
| tions, upon every inch of American soil. I believethat they || of the district. lt is that represented by the learned 
grs.45 ys the highest type of civilization known to modern and eloquent gentleman on my left, [Mr. Lamar, ] 
‘| who addressed the committee a few days ago. 
Well, sir, the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Mr. QUITMAN. If the gentleman from New 
GarTRELL,] a few days afterwards addressed || York will permit me, I will state, for the correc- 
the committee, and not satisfied with resting the | tion of the statistics, that in our section of the 


I) question upon its mere ground of civilization, went | country we act individually; and I will venture to 


into the consideration of patriarchal usage. He | say,thatif the gentleman and myself occupy seats 
said that the time had gone by for making apolo- || on this floor at the next session of Congress, I 
gies for slavery; that the time had come for de- || can show him then that there are more books in 
| fending it upon high grounds. I listened to his || the libraries of private individuals, in my district, 
remarks with pleasure, and { have ever since felt || than there are in those of private individuals in 
to appreciate the ability, the skill, and the genius | his district. , 

with which he managed the subject. Iwas pleased || Mr. BURROUGHS. I cannotextendany more 
with his speech for its frank and manly tone; he of my time to the gentleman, though no’one re- 
went back to_earlier times to find arguments and || spects him more than I do. I wish, sir, that the 


| a foundation for the peculiar institution which ex- || gentleman could point me to libraries for the use 
tieman from Alabama, [Mr.Suorrer,} who spoke |. 


ists in the South—he might have found examples, || of the people. 
also, of another institution, which exists in Utah I have already given the number of the white 
| Territory. But we live in an age when we have population of the fifteen southern States. The 
| in some portion of the country been led to culti- || slave population is three million two hundred 
| vate a different degree of civilization. Idonotpro- || thousand. The number of public schools in the 
pose, in running a parallel between northern and |) fifteen southern States I find to be nineteen thou- 
southern civilization, to offend the most sensitive || sand four hundred and eighty-eight. In my own 
feelings of any man. I introduce it simply for the || State alone the number is ten thousand eight hun- 


|| purpose of illustration, and in order that gentle- || dred and two. The number of persons—native 


men looking over the subject candidly may see || white population—in the fifteen slave States who 
whether our views deserve their consideration; || cannot read and write is five hundred and sixty- 
whether we are right or wrong. Not intending to || eight thousand two hundred and forty-eight. The 


| go over the whole field, I find myself with a mass || number of native population in the fifteen free 
gentlemen know how we got into that difficulty? | 


of figures, which I shall not be able to present |! States who cannot read and write is two hundred 
to-day. I shall bring only a few of them to the || and seventy-eight thousand three hundred and 
notice of the House. When the gentleman from || seventy-five. 

Georgia [Mr. Garrret] addressed the House Now, passing these figures, I desire to call the 
abeut the patriarchal institution, and the gentle- || attention of the committce for a moment to some 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Lamar] in reference | other facts; and in passing, I wish to make a ref- 
to those existing at the South, as presenting the | erence to the State of Texas. I hold in my hand 
highest form of civilization known to modern |) a paper characterized certainly by very great sim- 
| terms, I felt called upon, as a student of civiliza- || plicity of language, and no doubt entitled to re- 
_ tion, to look into the facts and ascertain the basis || ceive the consideration of every member of the 
||} House. Here is a State which came into the 
I took the census report of 1850, and I beg the | Union in 1844. 

Mr. REAGAN. In 1846. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. In 1846. I had 1844 in 
my mind, because I recollect very well that I la- 
bored on the stump for ** Polk and Texas” that 

ear. I expected, when Texas came into this 


$ 


facts, and ask gentlemen themselves to draw the | 


} 


I desire to call the attention of the House first 


on dollars—a sum which would purchase some || gentleman from Georgia [Mr.Gaxrrext] hasone . Union, that she would have had the kindness to 
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bear with our section of the Union alittle. Twelve | 


years ago, when Texas was young, and needed 


T= 


our help, we bought her landsand fought her bat- | 
tles; but now she has grown to be a Hercules, and 


says that, unless we admit slavery into Kansas 


under the Leeompton constitution, she will not | 


live with us any longer. That would be a nice 
job for her, to get us to expend $200,000,000 on 
1er account, and then to back out 

Mr. REAGAN. Will the gentleman allow 


me? 





Mr. BURROUGHS. I would be glad to oblige | 
the gentleman, but | cannot yield. [have notime to | 


spare. 
resolutions; I will nut say they are defiant, I will 
not say they are threatening, I will not say that 
‘Texas will not come down on us with an ava- 


lanche of some sort, if we do not admit Kansas |) 
into the Union under the Lecompton constitution. || 


‘Texas, | was going on to say, has passed | 


Texas willdo—I know not what. Certainly, she | 


has adopted resolutions, and is going to be rep- | 


resented in the southern convention, (if held.) 
What that southern convention is to do, Ido not 
know. 


{ did not intend, Mr. Chajrman, to have made | 


a long speech to-day. | intended to present some 
few facts on which to base the justice of our cause. 
I intended to present these few facts, and to claim 
for them magnanimous consideration. 
got twice the amount of population that you have, 
and have got but half the quantity of land. This 


land was bought by the commop treasure, North |, ence, by prompt and Ghited action. 


and South; and it should be fairly divided. I 


might rather say that the earth belongs to the peo- | 


ple on it; and that no one section has a right to 


monopolize and keep it to the exclusion of every || 


otherclass. You have in the single State of Texas 
territory equal to six times that of the State of 
New York. On that territory you can support 
no less than fifteen million human beings. You 
have got there territory large enough for four 
States, on which there are comparatively no white 
settlements; and yet you now stand in your place 
in the halls of your Legislature and say that vo 
cannot live in the Union with the North unless | 
we consent to let Kansas come in as a slave 
State. 

i cannot make any comment on this. It does | 
not tally with my notions of justice and proprie- 
ty, and I believe that when you come back to the 
sober second thought you will agree with us in | 
our opinion, and you will say that we are entitled 
to these lands. 

* Proceedings of the Democratic State Convention. 
* Austin, Texas, January 8, 1858. 

**On motion of Colonel L. T. Wigfall, the following plat- 
form was adopted : 

“* Resolved, That the Democratic party of the State of Tex- 
as heartily concurin, and unanimously reaffirm, the princi- | 
ples of the Democratic party of the Union and the Consti- 
tution, as embodied in the platform of the national Demo- | 
cratic Convention, held in Cincinnati, in June, 1856, and 
the State convention of Texas, at Waco, on the 4th of May, 
1857, as a true expression of their political faith and opin- 
ion, believing them to embrace the only doctrines which 
can preserve the integrity of the Union and the equal rights | 
of the States. | 

“* Resolved, That recent events in the United States Sen- 
ate create in Our minds a serious apprehension that the great | 
doctrine of non-intervention, @s set forth in that platform, 
is in danger of being repudiated by Congress through the in- 
sirumentality of members of the national Democratic party, 
distinguished alike for their political influence over the pub- 
lic sentiment of the North, and their past declarations in fa- 
vor of said doctrine ; and that we now consider it our duty 
to set forth to the country the course that we shall be com- | 
pelied to take ig that serious and deplorable emergency. 

** Resolved, ‘That we request the representatives of the | 
people of Texas, in Legislature assembled, to provide, at the 
present session, for the Executive of the State appointing 
suitable delegates to a convention of the southern States, 
which may be hereafter assembled for the purpose of con- | 
sultation and advice for the general welfare of the institu- | 
tions of the South. 

** Mr. Brown offered the following resolution : 

* Resolved, That the chairman appoint one member from 
each judicial district as members of the State Democratic 
committee. 








| climate of the United States, an 


Ss: g 
ae Be it resolved by the Democratic Convention of Tezas, 
now assembled in the Capitol of the State, That whereas, the 
integral parts of the Federal Government of the United 
States of America, are free, independent, and sovereign 
States, which, for special purposes, have delegated to that 
Government a poruon of their sovereignty, reserving to 
themselves, or to the people, all rights and powers not spe- 
cially delegated ; and whereas, one of their reserved rights 
is that of resuming the power delegated to that Government 
whenever they may be perverted to the injury or oppression 
of any of the States, or whenever any of the States may 
consider that their happiness, their prosperity, or their safety 
may require it; and whereas, that Government, in the 
admission of new Sates, has no power to interfere in any 
manner with the domestic institutions or internal organiza- 
tion of such Statez, except to guaranty to them a republican 
form of government; and whereas, the people of Kansas 
have formed and adopted a State constitution, securing to 
themselves and to their posterity the blessings of a republi- 
can form of government, with the domestic institution of 
slavery ; therefore this convention solemnly de@lares that 
any action upon the part of the Congress of the United States 
tending to embarrass, delay, and defeat the admission of 
that new State as a member of the Ainerican Union, under 
any pretext whatever, referable to the question of slavery, 
would be a usurpation of power, and a violation of the com - 
pact of the Union; and in such event, our Senators and 
Kepresentatives in the Congress of the United States, are 
requested to give notice of our intention to take the neces- 
sary steps to prepare the free, independent, and sovereign 
State of Texas to resume the powers delegated by it to the 
General Government, and to withdraw from the Union, as 
being no longer productive of the great objects for which it 





| was established ; and we invite our sister States, attached 


We have | 


to the benign domestic institution of slavery, to join with us 
| in this important measure, so that we may present to the 
| enemies of our institutions an unbroken and defiant front, 
| and thus secure our safety, our liberties, and our independ- 


“* Be it further resolved, That the president and secretary 
of this convention be instructed to communicate these reso- 
| lutions to the legislative and executive departments of each 
of the States of the American Union, and to the President 
| and Congress of the United States. 
| On motion, the convention adjourned until eight o’clock, 
| p. m.”? 


I have similar resolutions from the States of 
Florida and Alabama, but have not time to read 
| them. If [had time I would say something about 
Kansas as a justification for myself and for every 
northern man who votes against and opposes the 
admission of Kansas into the Union as a slave 
State. 4 

A gentleman now in my eye has several times 
asked members on my side of the House whether 
they would vote toadmit Kansas as a slave State 
if it was well ascertained that a majority of her 
people were ip favor of slave institutions. I can 
| answer that question without any difficulty. I 
would not vote to admit Kansas as a slave State 
under any possible circumstances, and I place my 
some on the ground that that country be- 
ongstothe North. Slavery mouse all the genial 

by what right? 
There is hardly a non-slaveholding State where 
we can settle and finda genial climate. Will you 


|| allow us no spot for our invalids, for our con- 


sumptives?) Perhaps you will point us to Cuba 
for relief; but if it were ours you would insist 
upon establishing your “ institution’’ there also. 

Now, I want tosay here to gentlemen from Mis- 





souri—and I want them to recollect it, and carry 
the fact home to their constituents—that, if the 
people of that State would give away every negro 
they have got to-day, and adopt a free constitu- 
tion, they would enhance the value of their lands 
thirty per cent. within two years. If you are suc- 
cessful in making Kansas a slave State, we shall 
look upon it as depriving us of the only country 
— has a genial climate suitable for northern 
abor. 


Now, I need not tell you thdt northern men do 


| not like your sensitive property. They are seri- 


ously prejudiced against it, and cannot help it. 
We cannot settle in a country where this ‘ sen- 
sitive property” is allowed to exist. And here 
let me, in this rambling way, ask the gentleman 
from South Carolina to remember that some of 


|| our people would like to settle in his State; -but 


“ Pending which the convention, on motion of Mr. Brit- || 2Ot in that part where you may travel five, ten, 


ton, adjourned to Monday, three o'clock, p. m.”’ 


** Monnay, three o’clock, p. m. 

** Convention met—roll called—quorum present. 

** The Chair announced that the question before the con- 
vention was the motion of Mr. Brown appointing the State 
Democratic committee. 

“Mr. Rainey moved to amend by adding, ‘the chairman 
of which shall reside in the city of Austin.’ b 

* Mr. moved that each judicial district meet and 
designate the name of the party they wish to act for their 
respective districts; which motion, it was moved, should | 
lie on the table ; but the president, informing the conven- 
tion that he wished that course pursued, it was adopted. | 





and fifteen miles, among the sand-hillers, and not 
find a man or a woman who can read and write. 
Northern men do not like institutions productive 
of such civilization. 

Mr. McQUEEN. If the gentleman will allow 
me I will say to him that I would rather have the 
lowest of them than the Mormons and many oth- 
ers educated, probably, in the public schools of 
which he boasts so much in his own State. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. The gentleman must ex- 
cuse me; but I cannot give him any portion of 
my time. I have no doubt the gentleman has his 
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“ General T. J. Chambers offered the following resolu- | preference, but he must pay some res 
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a a es ** twin relic.” ve hie 
ut, sir, besides these grounds of jyst; 
equity upon which I put this question, the. 
| ner in which this Kansas affair has been mana» 
from the start must be taken into considerain 
I think I might well claim and insist that os 


and 
Man. 





| the beginning to the end of this whole Km 
| matter, there has been committeda seri 

and violence such as have never been 
civilized country upon the globe. Thi 
assertion, sir; but I make the charge. I char 
it because I believe it. I charge that Frankl; 
Pierce, from the commencement of his adminis. 
tration, in connection with this Kansas matter, 
acted upon a system of fraud and villainy, ang | 
believe that James Buchanan is following up th 
same track, and has ‘ out-Heroded Herod.” 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I rise to @ question 
of order. I consider such language unworthy the 
place that the gentleman occupies. To denounee 
a coordinate branch of this Government I hold to 
be out of order. [Cries of ‘*Oh!” “Ohi and 
| laughter. ‘ 

Mr. BURROUGHS. I hope I shall not bein. 
terrupted in thisway. The gentleman and | dif. 
fer in opinion no doubt upon some subjects, §j 
| it would be a source of the highest pride and great. 
| est gratification to me if I could stand here in my 

place to-day and say that I honored the Presiden, 
as the President of the Union. I should be glad 
if I could stand here to-day and say that | ap. 
proved his acts. I should be glad if I could say, 
as I could at the close of the eight years of Gep. 
eral Jackson’s administration, that I honored and 
approved everything that he had done. [| feel 
humiliated before God and my country that | am 
obliged on the floor of Congress to denounce the 
President. 

Now, sir, I do not intend to-day to enter into 
the facts which go to prove the statement which 
Ihave made. They will be presented in a few 
days, I doubt not, by the committee appointed 
to investigate the subject. But I desire to call 
the attention of northern Democrats back to 1820, 
I would remind them of the sacrifice which 
northern Representatives in this Hall were then 
called uponto make. I might point them tomen 
throughout the North, from Maine to Ohio, who 
occupied seats in Congress then, and voted toad- 
mit Missouri into the Union asa slave State, and 
who went back to their constituents to stay away 
from Congress forever, because they had disre- 
garded the interests and will of those they repre- 
sented. 

Now, sir, what is the true representative prin- 
| ciple? avon that a gentleman from the North 

is elected by a constituency that is nearly equally 
divided, and takes his seat here by virtue of the 
Governor’s certificate: what is his position here? 
Is he at liberty to disregard the will of his con- 
| stituents, and vote against their interests, because 
he has been sent here by some accidental ma- 
jority? No, sir; I denyit. I maintain—and | 
put it to the consciences of gentlemen represent: 
ing northern constituencies—I maintain and insist 
that it is their duty, when they record their votes 
here, to consult the interests, the rights, and the 
future well-being of every man, woman, and child 
in their districts; and the man who falls short of 
this fails to discharge his duty to the country. 

I see upon the other side of the House a neigh- 
bor of mine, [Mr. Harcnu,] whose vote, I know, 
was counted upon in favor of freedom, and per- 
mit me to address to him a few observations just 
here. A few days ago, in this Hall, the gentle- 
man boasted that he had a larger foreign constit- 
uency than perhaps any man in Congress. What 
are your constituents doing? You will tell me, 
perhaps, that they are digging your wells and 
cellars, carrying your hods, and building you 
stores. What will their children do, twenty-five 
or fifty yeavs from now? That is a_ pertinent 
question. There will not be room and employ- 
ment for them and their children in your city. 
Where will they go to find homes? If the gen- 
tleman permits slavery to spread itself over the 
whole of the northern Territories, they will find 
no homes there. I can point the gentleman 0 
hundreds in his district to-day, who, perhaps 
thirty years hence will be walking over the fields 
of Kansas, to see there probably the richest soil 
in the world, but to find, perhaps, that country 
occupied by an institution which crowds out 
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